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ANNOUNCING 


JUNIOR 
ESSAY 


FOR ALL FLORIDA SCHOOL CHILDREN 


GRADES 5 TO 12 INCLUSIVE 


ENDS NOVEMBER 30, 1954 


CONTEST RULES 


The contest period is from September 1, 1954, through November 30, 1954. 
All essays must be mailed first class prepaid to FLORIDA WILDLIFE, Game and Fresh Water Fish 


Commission, Tallahassee, Florida. 


Each essay must contain a minimum of 500 words. 
Each entry must bear the following information on the first page of the essay: name, sex, age, grade, 


address, school, county, and teacher. 


(a) Students of ali Florida schools, grades 5 through 8 inclusive, will be eligible to enter division one 


of this contest. 


(b) Students of all Florida schools, grades 9 through 12 inclusive, will be eligible to enter division two 


of this contest. 


(a) The subject students in division one will write about is ‘“what will conservation m2an to me.” 
(b) The subject students in division two will write about is “the value of wildlife in Florida’s economy.” 
No papers will be returned and the decision of the judges will be final. 





FIRST DIVISION — GRADES 5 TO 8 


FIRST PRIZE — $75.00 Value 


PFLUEGER SUPREME CASTING REEL 
South Bend Glass Casting Rod 
Assorted Lucky 7 Hooks and Leaders 
12 Assorted Lures and Spoons 
Manning Shrimp Lures 
L & S Mirr-O-Lures 
Clark Spoon 
Chase Spin Dilly 
Barracuda Spark-A-Lure 
South Bend Super Duper 
Detty Fish Gripper 
HOW TO HUNT (book) 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


SECOND PRIZE — $40.00 Value 


Phantom Waterscope 
Assorted Lucky 7 Hooks and Leaders 
11 Assorted Lures and Spoons 

Manning Shrimp Lures 

L & S Mirr-O-Lure 

Clark Spoon 

Chase Spin Dilly 

Barracuda Spark-A-Lure 

South Bend Super Duper 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 





PRIZES 


SECOND DIVISION — GRADES 9 TO 12 


FIRST PRIZE — $75.00 Value 


PFLUEGER PELICAN SPINNING REEL 
South Bend Glass Spinning Rod 
Assorted Lucky 7 Hooks and Leaders 
12 Assorted Lures and Spoons 

Manning Shrimp Lures 

L & S Mirr-O-Lures 

Clark Spoon 

Chase Spin Dilly 

Barracuda Spark-A-Lure 

South Bend Super Duper 
Squackey Squirrel Call 
HOW TO BE A CRACK SHOT (book) 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


SECOND PRIZE — $40.00 Value 

Bar-B-Grill 
Assorted Lucky 7 Hooks and Leaders 
11 Assorted Lures and Spoons 

Manning Shrimp Lures 

L & S Mirr-O-Lure 

Clark Spoon 

Chase Spin Dilly 

Barracuda Spark-A-Lure 

South Bend Super Duper 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 












THIRD PRIZE — $25.00 Value 


Large Keiding Perpetual Minnow Bucket 
Assorted Lucky 7 Hooks and Leaders 
10 Assorted Lures and Spoon 

Manning Shrimp Lures 

Chase Dilly 

Clark Spoon 

Barracuda Spark-A-Lure 

South Bend Super Duper 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
DICTIONARY OF FISHES 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


FOURTH PRIZE — $15.00 Value 


Small Keiding Perpetual Minnow Bucket 
4 Assorted Lures and Spoon 
Manning Shrimp Lures 
Clark Spoon 
South Bend Super Duper 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
DICTIONARY OF FISHES 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


FIFTH PRIZE — $12.00 Value 


FRESH WATER FISHING (book) 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
DICTIONARY OF FISHES 
3 Assorted Lures and Spoon 

Manning Shrimp Lure 

Clark Spoon 

South Bend Super Duper 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 





PRIZES 


FIRST DIVISION — GRADES 5 TO 8 


Ploriida Wildlife's 
CONSERVATION 








SECOND DIVISION — GRADES 9 TO 12 
THIRD PRIZE — $25.00 Value 


Plastic Gun Case 
Assorted Lucky 7 Hooks and Leaders 
10 Assorted Lures and Spoon 

Manning Shrimp Lures 

Chase Dilly 

Clark Spoon 

Barracuda Spark-A-Lure 

South Bend Super Duper 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
DICTIONARY OF FISHES 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


FOURTH PRIZE — $15.00 Value 
Minn-O-Pump 
4 Assorted Lures and Spoon 
Manning Shrimp Lures 
Clark Spoon 
South Bend Super Duper 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
DICTIONARY OF FISHES 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


FIFTH PRIZE — $12.00 Value 
SALT WATER FISHING (book) 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
DICTIONARY OF FISHES 
3 Assorted Lures and Spoon 
Manning Shrimp Lure 
Clark Spoon 
South Bend Super Duper 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


BONUS PRIZE — To best essay by eleven year old boy and eleven year old girl a complete set of TRUE-TO- 
LIFE books (10) about fish and game. 
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Dear Editor, 

We notice that the regulations 
on Dove hunting set at the Miami 
meeting of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission on July 19, 
met with some disfavor from sports- 
men in the Ist, 2nd, and 5th Dis- 
tricts. Most of the objections came 
from the 5th District, where an 
early Dove season in October has, 
for the past two seasons, been se- 
verely criticized. 

The sportsmen contend, and with 
some evidence, that early shooting 
permits game law violators to prey 
more easily on quail and turkey. 
The biologists agree that the larg- 
est percent of the Doves killed in 
these districts during October are 
only half-grown birds. Due to the 
scarcity of adequate protection in 
the field, the situation poses a crit- 
ical problem, and it is the popular 
belief that the Dove situation must 
soon be clarified. Either the State 
will have to be zoned, as in Texas, 
permitting two different seasons; 
Dove shooting curtailed entirely; 
or enact local laws prohibiting 
shotguns in the woods prior to the 
opening of the general hunting sea- 
son, with certain exceptions. 

Reports from Clubs throughout 
the State, with the exception of the 
4th District, show a big majority 
object to an early Dove Season. 


DON SOUTHWELL 
Florida Wildlife Federation 





Dear Sir: 

Read “Up the North Fork” in the last 
issues of FLORIDA WILDLIFE with much 
surprise and would appreciate your correct- 
ing an injustice done to this beautiful river. 
As per the article the pair of Jacks “reached 
the end of the route. No more open water 
ahead of us, the hyacinths had the river 
choked from bank to bank and as far as we 
could see ahead.” 

Well, Sir, I have been living on the 
North Fork of the St. Lucie for the past 
three years (White City just south of Ft. 
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Pierce where incidentally expect to open a 
first class fishing camp soon) going fishing 
up and down the St. Lucie about three 
times a week and believe me this river has 
not even been crowded, much less choked 
up in all this time. And that is the entire 
river including Ten Mile Creek where the 
St. Lucie comes from. 

The hyacinths are sprayed regularly from 
a boat before they can begin to be a 
nuisance and the river is open all the time 
with good fishing on every part of it. 

Hoping you will set the readers of your 
very valuable and informative magazine 
straight on this, and thereby avoid giving 
this beautiful river bad publicity, I remain, 

H. F. NEUBURGER 
Fort Pierce, Florida 
Dear Sirs: 

I enclose herewith a subscription to your 
excellent magazine for my brother who, 
though born and raised a Florida Cracker, 
has forsaken this fine state to live for the 
past ten years in California. However, he 
hasn’t forsaken his love of hunting and fish- 
ing and as I find your magazine such ex- 
cellent reading and a fine companion for a 
quiet evening, I thought he would also enjoy 
receiving a copy each month to remind him 
of his happy days in Florida and just for its 
general interesting contents to any sportsman 
anywhere. 

I have read and subscribed to numerous 
sporting magazines at various times, but 
have found none to compare with FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE and trust you will maintain the 
same standard of quality in the future. 

Thanking you for entering this subscrip- 
tion for my brother and looking forward to 
my next copy of FLORIDA WILDLIFE, I 
remain, 

Very truly yours, 
RUDOLPH L. CARPENTER, 
Ocala, Florida. 
Dear Editor: 
We enjoyed reading the July issue of 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE, not just part of it © 


but all of it. We were especially interested 
in the article on rough fish control at New- 
nan’s Lake due to the fact that years ago we 
lived on a large lake in Winter Haven when 
they decided to clean out the gar, cats, etc. 
A large number of people gathered to watch 
the proceedings and my wife and another 
couple went out in a row boat. The man 
was in a bathing suit. 

The seiners were throwing back some 
large size bass. One particular bass, which 
must have weighed 10 pounds, was evident- 


ly stunned. He was slow about taking off 
after being thrown back and Sam, the fel- 
low in the boat, dived over, came up, caught 
the bass by the gills, swam back to the boat, 
threw the bass in and took him home. 

I went down to the local bistro where the 
Legion gang hung out and told them about 
Sam catching a bass with his bare hands. 
They just gave me the horse laugh. 

Best wishes, 
LLOYD CLEMMER, 
West Palm Beach. 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosed you will find a check for a 1- 
year subscription. 

I am also enclosing a picture of my grand- 
son, Lamar Rimel, 11 years old, who killed 
this large rattlesnake, 6 feet, 1 inch, with 
17 rattles and a button with his .22 rifle. 

He was in this orange grove with his 
grandfather about 2 weeks before and thinks 
it was the same snake he saw then and it 
got away. So he watched for it at times 
with his rifle and finally shot it. 

Not too long before, it had devoured a 
full grown rabbit. 

Respectfully, 
MRS. A. F. GILLIAM, 
Apopka, Florida. 
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We believe that letters and photos of 
this type, from readers in various parts of 
the country, provide interesting reading. 
Along with our usual brick-bats, Bronx 
jeers, and complimentary letters, we would 
like to include a certain amount of this 
adventurous correspondence. Both news and 
views will be used in this regular monthly 
department. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
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The October issue of Florida 
Wildlife will contain the complete 
hunting rules and regulations for 
the 1954-1955 season here in Flor- 
ida. Besides the regulations gov- 
erning the individual game animals, 
there will be a complete listing of 
all controlled hunts and waterfowl 
rulings. 

In addition to this special fea- 
ture, readers will find an abundance 
of the usual thrilling fishing and 
hunting yarns from around the Sun- 
shine State. 


Look for the October issue of 
Florida Wildlife on your local news 
stands September 25th or, better 
yet, use the coupon on the back 
cover for a_ year’s subscription 
to the Florida Magazine For All 
Sportsmen. 
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By DENVER 


Hi Gang! Welcome back from your 
many vacations. And here’s hoping 
that this September finds you in the 
best of health and fit and ready for 
your school term. 

Many of you, no doubt, will be 
reminiscing about all of those pleas- 
ant happenings during your vaca- 
tions these past three months. 

I wish I could wave a sort of magic 
wand over the land and be able to 
see into these personalized vacations 
but I can’t. 

I can, however, tell you—that is 
tell those of you who didn’t come to 
our summer camp—about the won- 
derful times had by all those who 
attended any one week of our four- 
week schedules. 

Yes sir, many happy moments will 
be reviewed by 240 Jr. Conservation- 
ists this year. 

Yep, 240 youngsters strong treked 
to our new summer camp at Lake 
Eaton in the heart of the Ocala Na- 
tional Forest just about 20 miles 
from the city by the same name. 

I would venture to say that all of 
the 240 young conservationists re- 
turned home with many experiences 
to relate and not all KP. 

It was our camp this year, for we 
had our own camp for the first time 
in three years. Remember, our 
former two years of camping was 
at Camp Rotary at Auburndale. Our 
Camp with 57 acres. Of course we 
didn’t use all of those acres this year 
but they were there and we knew 
it. It was a wonderful feeling for 
all to take a hike either in the day 
or night and know that it was camp 
property the hike was being taken 
on. 

There are really so many things 
to tell you about I hardly know 
where to start. But then, thinking it 
over I would say the biggest week 
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STE. CLAIRE 


from all aspects was the last week 
(July 25-31). It was the biggest 
week for many reasons. 

The first being: it was the week 
of the 3rd Annual Conference of the 
State League of Clubs. Delegates 
from 16 clubs convened for this 
meeting to elect their new state of- 
ficers for the coming year 1954-55. 

State officers elected were as fol- 
lows: 

President — Charles Scruggs, Jr., 
6508 River Blvd., Tampa. 

Vice President—Walter Krueger, 
Box 416, Route No. 1, Leesburg. 

Secretary—Cathlyn McClain, 321 
West 15th St., Panama City. 

Treasurer—Johnny Coleman, Box 
279, Wildwood. 


Director (North) —Charline Pled- 
ger, 1103 Grace Ave., Panama City. 

Director (South) — Colin Mc- 
Laughlin, 585 NW 51st St., Miami 37. 

Standing committees appointed by 
the newly elected Board of Direc- 
tors: 


Resolutions Committee — Chair- 
man Charline Peldger, Panama City; 
Co-chairman Cathlyn McClain, Pan- 
ama City (others to be appointed at 
a later date by chairman). 


Awards Committee — Chairman 
Lynn Ward, Miami; Dave Reiley, 
Ft. Lauderdale; Bobby Anderson, 
Wauchula; Richard Diefenderfer, 
Hialeah; Richard Ryals, Pahokee. 


Budget & Finance Committee — 
Chairman Johnny Coleman, Wild- 
wood; Co-chairman Sunny Kirkland, 
Bartow; Skip Bogart, St. Petersburg. 

Summer Activities — Chairman 
Walter Kreuger, Leesburg; Tommy 
Harris, St. Petersburg; George 
Howell, Bartow; Benny Caudill, 
West Palm Beach; Wilford Ghioto, 
West Palm Beach. 


Other special committees will be 


ee 


appointed later at the next Board 
of Director’s meeting. 

The first Assembly of Delegates 
convened for the Third Annual Con- 
ference of the State League of Clubs 
for the purpose of electing new of- 
ficers for the coming year at 10:45 
a.m., Thursday, July 29, 1954, at 
the Jr. Conservation Camp located 
at Lake Eaton, Ocala National For- 
est. 

The second Assembly of Delegates 
convened at 2:55 p.m., Friday, July 
30, 1954, to complete new business 
before the assembly and adjourn- 
ment for next year. 

The directors of the board had a 
busy schedule. First meeting was 
called for at 8:15 p.m., July 29, 
Thursday and lasted very late. 

The second meeting of the board 
convened at 4:30 p.m., July 30, Fri- 
day and still a third meeting was 
held as late as 10:00 a.m. Saturday 
morning, July 31, 1954. 

Many issues were decided both at 
the General Assemblies and the 
Board Meetings. 

Among those were: 

That next year one week will be 
exclusively set aside for the Con- 
ference Week. That the conference 
week will contain many clinics and 
meeting of committees for the pur- 
pose of developing and improving 
club standards and for the mutual 
exchange of ideas for the betterment 
of conservation of our natural re- 
sources. 

That all delegates elected from 
clubs in good standing will attend 
the entire week of the conference. 
And that any one wishing to become 
a candidate or potential nominee will 
be in attendance from the first day 
of the conference week, and will be 
in attendance during the entire con- 
clave. 

That no club shall have more than 
two proxy votes to be carried by a 
delegate. 

That the Secretary of the League 
will become the editor of the official 
bulletin of the League The Claw. 

That all information of interest be 
sent to the League Secretary and the 
State Executive Secretary of the Jr. 
Conservation Club League. 

That a copy of the new merit point 
system for individual achievement 
and future camp eligibility be sent 
to each club in good standing as soon 
as possible. 

That the board of directors at their 
next meeting approve the total 
amount of points for camp eligibility. 

That the board approve a summer 
camp application form at their next 
meeting. 

That each club in good standing 
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receive a copy of the approved Con- 
servation Ritual for incoming mem- 
bers into a club as a supplement to 
The Claw Bulletin. 

That all clubs in good standing re- 
ceive a copy of the State League 
Charter with its Constitution and 
By-Laws. 

That all clubs will receive the new 
project material approved by the 
board. 

That a system be instituted where- 
by a bar of some color (to be decided 
at a later date) will be awarded to 
each camper signifying his seniority 
at attendance of annual camps. 

That the following year will see 
more get-togethers for division clubs 
in a camporee or similar gathering. 

That all clubs not chartered in the 
League be given until the 31st of 
December 1954 for chartering. And 
that such acceptance into the League 
for charter membership shall be a 
presentation of their charter with its 
constitution and by-laws for exam- 
ination with the State Executive 
Secretary of the Jr. Conservation 
Club League for acceptance. 

That a suitable letterhead for the 
J.C.C.L. be arranged and that the 
Ex. Sec. order amount sufficient for 
the needs for the present slate of 
officers. That only those clubs in 
good standing be eligible to receive 
membership cards and state em- 
blems. 

That more clubs strive to attain 
a good standing in the League to 
be eligible for all of its activities. 

That more clubs send in the neces- 
sary information to complete a di- 
rectory of all active clubs in good 
standing in the State League. 

sk a * ang 


A complete summary of the min- 
utes will be presented at a later 
date. 

The Board of Directors voted on 
having their next meeting at Mara- 
thon Nov. 5, 6 and 7, 1954. 

So you see fellows your delegates 
and your new members of the State 
Board of Directors were very busy 
during that final week known as the 
Conference Week. 


A 
me at a 


Another reason for the last week 
being most outstanding was the fact 
that 103 young members attended 
camp. 


And still another reason was the 
fact that two delegates to the Con- 
ference were girls—young ladies. 
Yes sir, fellows, we set history for 
this meeting. I say that for we have 
only one All Girls Club in the state 
and that is at Panama City. The 
name of the club is called the Bay 
County Girls Jr. Conservation Club. 
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One hundred three campers for 
our last week in camp established 
an all-time record. Our other best 
record for one week was 87 last year. 

pe a US <A WE 

I know too, that all of you are 
interested in our weekly awards 
given at camp at the end of each 
week. 

But before I do that I would like 
to present in this column the Best 
Conservationist Camper of the Year 
1954. | 

He was voted on by the staff at the 
Annual Summer Camp. 

And here is his name: Lynn Ward 
from the Allapattah Optimist Jr. 
Conservation Club in Miami. Our 
congratulations to you Lynn Ward. 

For this honor Lynn received a 
beautiful spinning rod and reel with 
line. 

we toe 

Our first week of camp July 4-10 
lists these winners: 

Best Camper—Walter Krueger. 

Most Cooperative Camper—John 
Beatty. 

Best Cabin—Mike Jones. 

Best Softball Team — Odds with 
Walter Kreuger, captain. 

Hard luck boy of the week—Tom- 
mie Dempsey. 

For the only fish caught—Michael 
Jones. 

Camp mascots—Richard Niles and 
Robert Swift. 

Best KP’s—Open. 

Best singles horseshoes — Johnnie 
Beatty. 

For the week of July 11-17: 

Best Camper—Lynn Ward. 

Most cooperative camper—J. Jam- 
ison. 

Longest fish—Billy Christopher. 

Best Conservationist—Art Brant- 
wood. 

Best tent—Tent No. 2. 


Best tent captain—Lynn Ward. 

Best softball team—Stinkers with 
Lynn Ward, captain of the team. 

Best KP’s— Bruce Johnston and 
Bob Widgery. 

Best hobbyist—Robert Greenburg. 

Camp mascots — Douglas Ander- 
son and Ronny Jones. 

Hardluck boy for the week—Bob- 
by Hicks. 

Best horseshoe doubles—Sr., Bob 
Greenburg and Bob Polk; Jr., Jerry 
Hill and Gene Slade. 

Best all-around boy — Colin Mc- 
Laughlin. 

For the week of July 18-24: 

Best camper of the week—Steve 
Hudson. 

Most cooperative camper — Jack 
McCoy. 

Best conservationist of the week— 
Mike Kachinsky. 

Most typical boy —Johnny Lud- 
lum. 

Camp chow hound — Lawrence 
Machino. 

Checkers champion for the week 
—Gordon Chase. 

Horseshoes singles—John Gurry. 

Horseshoes doubles—Phillip Ryals 
and John Gurry. 

Best KP’s for the week—Johnnie 
Burr and Teal Cole. 

Camp mascots—Charles Davis and 
Ronnie Bechner. 

Hardluck boy of the week—Don- 
ald Johnstone. 

Best tent—Tent No. 5 captained 
by Colin McLaughlin. 

Best softball team—The KP Kids 
captained by Art Brantwood. 

For the week of July 25-31: 

Best camper—Kenneth Kahn. 

Most cooperative camper — John- 
nie Coleman. | 

Most bass caught—Terrell Hagan. 

Largest bream—Bob Anderson. 

(Continued on Page 34) 





Walter Whitehead, Game 


hard trying to place the Alva Junior Conservation Club on the top-ten list. 


Commission Wildlife Officer and other advisers are striving 


These 


two dozen members have been making great gains and their efforts will soon produce 
true sportsman results. 




















On July 1st your Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission initiated a new Federal Aid 
project in fish management with the dual pur- 
pose of providing information of interest and 
value to both the sportsman and the technical 
worker. The new Lake and Stream Survey 
project is similar in scope to the surveys 
now being conducted by many of the other 
progressive state conservation organizations 
throughout the country. As the plan now 
stands, an inventory will be made of all lakes 
over 150 acres in size and of all the major 
streams in Florida. It is expected that the 
program will require some three years to com- 
plete. 

For the purpose of discussing our new pro- 
gram with you, the study may be divided 
into four phases. The first of these we will 
term the general ecology and capabilities sec- 
tion. Work coming under this phase will 
include the preparation of an outline map 
showing water depths for all those bodies of 
water coming under the study. The respective 
lakes will be classified as to geological and 
ecological type, the vegetative characteristics 
recorded, and the physical and chemical char- 
acteristics of the water studied. The above 
data will provide basic permanent information 
which can be used in the determination of a 
long range fishery management program. This 
portion of the survey may be compared with 
the work done by the agricultural specialist 
when appraising a recently cleared piece of 
land. He must make certain basic tests to 
determine which crops will be most productive, 
where and how they should be grown, and 
what yield may be expected. Our fish manage- 
ment technicians need similar information if 
a high quality and productive fishery is to be 
maintained for the angling public. 


The second phase of the program includes 
sampling of the fish population to determine 
the kinds of fish present, their relative abun- 
dance, average sizes, their rate of growth, and 
the ratio of game fish to rough fish. Spot 
creel censuses, and interviews with local fish 
camp operators and wildlife officers will be 
used as a basis for calculating angling pressure 
and yield of fish. These factors, of course, will 
vary from year to year. This information will, 
however, serve as a reliable indication of the 
relative importance and utilization by sports 
fishermen of the various regions and of par- 


By CHARLES W. PACE 


ticular sections within those regions in addition 
to pin pointing major current management 
problems. 


The third phase of the survey will be of 
special interest to the fishermen. The number 
and location of each fish camp on the various 
bodies of water will be recorded as well as 
pertinent information regarding the facilities 
available at these camps. Such items as the 
number of boats available for rent, cabin ac- 
commodations, bait, tackle, and refreshments 
provided will be of value to the sportsman 
planning a trip. Each lake and stream will 
be evaluated for fishing, best seasons, particular 
“hot spots” and the most productive methods 
and types of fishing. 

Recommendations for the future manage- 
ment of the fishery resource on the individual 
bodies of water will be encompassed by the 
fourth phase of the program. 

The Lake and Stream Survey will be con- 
ducted on a county basis. Upon completion 
of the work in each county, a report will be 
issued summarizing the findings. A map show- 
ing the depth contours of each lake studied 
will also be issued. The publication will be 
made available to interested sportsmen and 
will provide an accurate guide to fishing in 
the various counties. 

As I mentioned previously, the Lake and 
Stream Survey idea is not a particularly un- 
usual study. More and more states are begin- 
ning to realize that a comprehensive fishery 
management program must be preceded by a 
comprehensive survey of the resource. The 
publication of complete information directed 
toward the sportsman, on the physical makeup 
and available facilities, while not unique, is 
rather uncommon in such surveys. We believe 
this service will be of great benefit to our 
anglers. 

The electronic Echo-Sounder obtained for 
use by the survey crew is a new, small, compact 
type recently placed on the market. The 
highly mobile and sensitive device is especially 
useful for the comparatively shallow depths 
common to most of our lakes. 

I am sure Florida sportsmen will hail this 
latest fish management program as a big step 
toward our objectives of providing a maximum 
of service to the outdoorsmen and the con- 
tinued wise use of a valuable resource. END. 
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BEST MARSH HEN HUNTING 
DAYS FOR 1954 


HicuH Troe Hours On: 


September 11, 12, and 13 


October 10, 11, and 12 


November 9, 10 and 11 (last day of 


season) 


Other days may provide good shooting 
when high tides are accompanied by strong 


inshore winds. 


*See hunting regulations 
elsewhere in this issue. 


CLAPPER 
IN THE SALT MARSH 








September 9th is New Year’s Day; 
not the New Year’s day of the ordin- 
ary man on the street who marks 
the passage of years from one Jan- 
uary lst to the next, nor for the 
citizen who clocks the start of each 
annual cycle from the July Ist be- 
ginning of the new fiscal period. 
This, rather, is a New Year’s of 
special significance only to Florida’s 
army of scattergun enthusiasts. On 
this date, the Sunshine State’s nim- 
rods will have their initial oppor- 
tunity to unlimber the favorite 
smoothbore, consigned to the rack 
since old Sol dipped below the hori- 
zon on the final day of February, 
last. M Day, 1954 will be ushered 
in with a multi-gun salute a half 
hour before sunrise on September 
9th for at that time the marsh hen 
becomes legal game, the first item 
on the agenda of Florida’s varied 
hunting program. | 

Most enthusiastic wild fowlers 
have delved more or less deeply into 
the private lives and loves of their 
quarry, and with very good reason. 
The better the hunter comprehends 
the whys and wherefores of the ob- 
ject of his gunning affections, the 
more enjoyment, and _ incidentally 
the more success in the pursuit of 
his quarry he will experience. 

There has been a great deal of in- 
formation available to the pursuer of 
the widely distributed and ever pop- 
ular duck, goose, dove, woodcock, 
grouse, turkey, and _ bobwhite. 
Sportsmen’s magazines, books, and 
miscellaneous literature have pre- 
sented the varied aspects of the nat- 
ural histories, habits, and hunting 
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techniques of these forms in an in- 
definite variety of styles. However 
there seemingly has been a dearth 
of readily available material on the 
marsh hen. 

The term “marsh hen” is a good 
example of one of those locally ap- 
plied names that, because of its de- 
scriptive qualities comes into such 
wide usage that the original name 
of the creature concerned is all but 
forgotten. The term is used to desig- 
nate the various marsh inhabiting 
birds of the genus Rallus (the rails), 
although most often, and especially 
in Florida, the name refers specific- 
ally to the Clapper Rail. 

Along the Atlantic coast of Uncle 
Sam’s domain, several species of 
rails find things to their liking. 
Among the most prominent of the 
rail tribe are included the King Rail, 
Rallus elegans; the Clapper Rail, 
Rallus longirostris and subspecies; 
the Virginia Rail, Rallus virginia- 
nus; the Sora Rail, Porzana carolina; 
and the Black Rail, Creciscus jamai- 
censis. Although all of these forms 
have been spotted in Florida, it is 
the Clapper Rail or Marsh Hen that 
is of most interest to our hunters 
because of the goodly numbers 
which seek certain favored marshes 
along both coasts of the state. 

The marsh hen, with his long, 
slightly decurved bill, long legs, and 
drab coloration, is far from a Beau 
Brummell of the marsh lands. In 
size, the clapper averages some 12 
to 14 inches in length with a wing 
spread of around 18 to 20 inches. 
The overall grayish coloration, some- 
what darker on the back than on 
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the underparts, has a somewhat 
olivaceous cast. The sides are 
barred and the wing coverts are 
olive-brown or buffy brown in hue. 
The breast commonly tends toward 
a cinnamon or olive-brown color. 
The long, slightly decurved bill is 
dark grayish to black with an orange 
tinge or with a fleshy tint in the 
younger birds. The legs are some- 
what flesh colored in adults and 
blackish in younger birds. Although 
all varieties of the marsh hen clan 
are drab in general coloration, there 
are some variations in plumage as 
the result of differences in climate 
and local surroundings. As far as 
the scattergunner is concerned, the 
geographical variations are so ob- 
scure as to be scarcely noticeable. 
The marsh hen has some pretty 
definite ideas about the sort of place 
he selects to hang his hat, the tribe 
being definitely partial to salt, or at 
least brackish marshes near the sea 
coast. Along the lower reaches of 
some of the larger streams they may 
be found sporting about the dense 
vegetation several miles inland but 
still well within the areas affected 
by the tides. Clapper rail marshes 
are characterized by the presence 
of dense stands of aquatic vegeta- 
tion, for it is under cover of this 
matted growth that the species ca- 
vorts with abandon. The birds, be- 
cause of their “skinny as a rail” 
build, are able to slip with ease 
through the dense jungle of their 
chosen habitat. Quite frequently 
during the low tide, marsh hens may 
venture out from under the protec- 
(Continued on Next Page) 








tive vegetative canopy to rustle ra- 
tions about the edge of the mud 
flats. An occasional bird may be 
seen swimming about the open 
water some distance from shore. 

Except for the gunner who ven- 
tures afield at the proper stage of 
the tide, the marsh hen is seldom 
seen but his wild, clattering call is 
one of the most characteristic sounds 
of the salt marshes. The half- 
demonic cac, cac, cac, cac, ca caha, 
caha has a derisive ring, as though 
the bird enjoyed the fruitless labors 
of the aspiring nimrod to flush him 
from his hideout. 

Suitable areas on both the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts of Florida support 
populations of marsh hens. There 
is one race, the Mangrove Clapper 
rail, that inhabits the mangrove 
swamps of the Keys. 

Studies have revealed that, al- 
though many of the marsh hens 
that find their way into the game 
bags of Florida hunters are raised 
locally, the marsh lands of the other 
Atlantic states contribute a greater 
proportion of the kill. 
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Although the marsh hen is found on all of 
the suitable marshes of both the Atlantic 
and Gulf Coasts of Florida, really successful 
hunting is normally encountered in a rather 
restricted area along the northeastern coast. 
Nassau, Duval, and St. Johns counties are 
considered hot spots. Flagler, Volusia, and 
Brevard marshes offer some good hunting 
possibilities. 
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The clapper, when flushed, rises 
with seemingly labored thrashing of 
wings, normally flies but a short dis- 
tance, then drops again to the marsh. 
It is therefore with some degree of 
surprise that the average hunter, 
after witnessing the apparent 
struggle of the marsh hen to be- 
come airborne and to remain in that 
state over any distance, learns that 
rails can, and do, make extended 
migratory flights. Banding records 
have indicated that many of the clap- 
pers taken in Florida have moved 
southward from as far away as the 
Jersey marshes. So impressed was 
one writer with the apparent lack of 
aerial ability of the Clapper’s close 
relative, the Sora rail, that he was 
led to infer that most of the Sora’s 
migration was made on foot. On 
the contrary, however, the Sora has 
one of the longest migration routes 
of any member of the group, individ- 
uals easily crossing the wide reaches 
of the Caribbean Sea on flights to 
favored southern wintering grounds. 
Major movements of the rail clan 
take place under cover of darkness 
hence it is seldom that an observer 
is treated to a real show of the birds 
prowess awing. One day a hunter 
may work hard under what are 
seemingly ideal hunting conditions 
and raise scarcely a bird; the next 
day the same area may appear to be 
overrun with marsh hen as the re- 
sult of a mass nocturnal movement. 


The marsh hen is able to swim 
with considerable ease, although the 
bird is by no means a swift nor 
graceful aquatic performer. When 
swimming, the neck is extended and 
the bird strikes the water with its 
feet as if it is only with some exer- 
tion that it is able to propel itself 
forward. The feet of the bird are 
not lobed as they are in the coots 
and gallinules, both forms which, as 
might be expected, are much more 
adept swimmers than the marsh hen. 

The marsh hen is an able diver 
and can remain under water for 
some time. If hard pressed, it often 
sinks below the surface and may 
remain for a considerable period 
with only the bill extending above 
the surface. When caught in the 
open, the marsh hen can display 
some fancy foot work, running 
rapidly over the ground or over 
partially submersed or floating weed 


beds. 


At the first threat of danger, the 
Clapper lowers its head, stretches 
out its neck, and, in complete si- 
lence, makes for cover. The rail’s 


ability to weave through a seem-. 


ingly impenetrable maze of rankly 


growing vegetation is a feat which 
seldom fails to impress the observer. 


The nesting season of the clapper 
rail varies with the locality, starting 
earlier in the more southern por- 
tions of the bird’s range and pro- 
gressively later toward the north. In 
Florida, mating activity has been 
noted as early as February with 
nesting starting sometime during 
March. In the northern portions of 
the clapper’s range, the nesting sea- 
son reaches full swing during early 
or mid-June. The male birds are 
very pugnacious during the mating 
season and display their active dis- 
pleasure at intrusions from stray 
marsh hens or other species. At 
such times, the birds may battle 
viciously until one finally takes 
flight with the victor in hot pursuit. 


The nest is constructed of dry 
rushes or marsh grasses with an 
inner lining of finer material. The 
nest is normally built on a founda- 
tion of similar material and is usual- 
ly fastened to and supported by the 
surrounding vegetation. The height 
of the nest above the marsh level 
apparently is dependent upon local 
tide conditions, the birds construct- 
ing the nest with a sufficient margin 
to escape flooding by normal high 
tides. True tree nests have been 
reported from the mangrove marsh 
areas, the nests being located usually 
on the lower branches of small man- 
grove bushes. Nests are usually 
screened by the dense overhanging 
vegetation, although sometimes, 
when the birds nest in shorter cover, 
the nests may be more or less ex- 
posed. 


Marsh hens apparently lay two or 
more clutches of eggs per season 
with from 4 to 15 eggs per clutch. 
The average number of eggs seems 
to vary with the locality, the larger 
clutches being more common in the 
south. Eggs average in size about 
134 inches by 114 inches with quite 
a variation in color ranging from 
warm, yellowish buff to pale green- 
ish buff, or various shades of ivory 
irregularly marked with small 
blotches and spots of brown or pale 
lilac. Some eggs are richly colored 
with bold markings, others are finely 
speckled and some are very spar- 
ingly spotted. In the early days, 
gathering the eggs of rails was re- 
ported by Audubon to constitute a 
regular occupation for many people. 
He reported that it was not uncom- 
mon for an egger to gather a 100 
dozen in a day’s time. Since the 
egging season lasted for something 
more than a month, the havoc 
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brought upon the marsh hen popu- 
lation can be easily imagined. 

The downy young chicks are 
glossy black and can run about soon 
after they are hatched. The parent 
birds are very bold in the defense 
of their young, snapping their bills 
with low clicking sounds at an in- 
truder. The period of incubation is 
about 14 days and both parent birds 
perform the incubation duties. The 
young leave the nest soon after they 
are hatched, to follow their mother 
through the marshes and learn to 
procure their own food. The num- 
ber of chicks in a brood often lessen 
rapidly as days go by from the toll 
levied by snakes, turtles, fish crows, 
and hawks. Under the mother’s 
guidance, the young soon learn to 
swim and to run and hide in the 
great jungle of marsh grass where 
they are relatively safe from most 
of their enemies. 


It takes about 50 days for the 
young marsh hens to attain their 
full growth and development after 
hatching. The young birds remain 
with their parents until they are 
about half grown after which time 
they cut the maternal apron strings 
and face the world on their own. 


The early growth of marsh hens 
is quite rapid and it is not long be- 
fore Junior is as big as Dad. There 
are a few characteristics which can 
be used to distinguish the larger 
young of the year from the adults. 
This information is of practical in- 
terest to the avid marsh hen hunter 
who varies the method of cooking 
with the age of the birds. The 
larger young may be distinguished 
by the following: olive-green iris in- 
stead of orange or orange-brown; 
bill pinkish-gray instead of orange- 
tinged; legs blackish instead of flesh- 
colored; much less buffy coloration 
on the breast. 


During August or September, the 
adult birds undergo a complete post- 
nuptial molt. Since the flight feath- 
ers are all shed at approximately 
the same time, the birds are com- 
pletely flightless until the new wing 
feathers grow in sufficiently, a pro- 
cess which requires the better part 
of a month. 

Although some vegetable items 
are eaten, the food of marsh hens 
consists almost: entirely of animal 
matter; crabs of several species, 
salt-water snails, the fry of fishes, 
aquatic insects, marine worms, 
shrimps, beetles, earwigs, and grass- 
hoppers have been reported. Feed- 
ing may be carried on during the 
night as well as during the daylight 
hours. Individuals or pairs of marsh 
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hens have been seen, usually during 
early morning or late evening hours, 
swimming about in open water as 
much as 400 feet from shore appar- 
ently feeding on small fish or crus- 
taceans. 


Human hunters are not alone in 
their appreciation of the eating 
qualities of the marsh hen for the 
natural enemies of the species are 
numerous. Mink, raccoons, wild- 
cats, turtles, larger fishes, snakes, 
crows, owls, and certain hawks, 
especially the marsh hawk, and the 
red-tailed and red-shouldered hawks 
take their toll. Against the attack 
of the marsh hawk, the rail has an 
escape strategy which is often suc- 
cessful. When under attack by this 
predator, the marsh hen rises a few 
yards in the air, striking at the 
marauder with bill and _ claws, 
screaming aloud all the while and 
diving again into the grassy cover. 
When faced with this striking dis- 
play of courage, the astonished bird 
of prey usually moves off at full 
speed. The strategy does not work 
so well against the red-tailed and 
red-shouldered hawks, both of which 
pounce from on high upon their 
prey. 

A calamity of a far more exten- 
sive kind often befalls the marsh 
hens. During the nesting season, 
an occasional violent inshore storm 
pushes the high tide to unusual 
heights, flooding the nesting areas 
and destroying great numbers of 
eggs and young. Many females, 
bound by the strong ties of maternal 
affection, perish with their young. 
These disasters do not prevent the 
survivors from recommencing the 
task of building and laying anew. 
The birds may make three or four 
attempts to bring off a successful 
hatch during a single season when 
predators or storms have destroyed 
earlier nests. The year 1951 on the 
marshes of the middle Atlantic states 
saw many marsh hens still attempt- 
ing to renest in mid-June after se- 
vere storms had destroyed two or 
three previous efforts. 


Although the marsh hen is found 
on all of the suitable marshes of both 
the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts of 
Florida, really successful hunting is 
normally encountered in a rather re- 
stricted area along the northeastern 
coast. Nassau, Duval, and St. Johns 
counties are the most favored by 
marsh hen gunners for it is in this 
area that the normal high tides 
which occur between mid-Septem- 
ber and mid-November practically 
cover the marshes. A good north- 
easter will pile up the tides on some 





otherwise unfavorable days to give 
good shooting. The reluctance of 
the birds to leave cover accounts 
for the fact that the best hunting 
periods occur during the hours when 
high tides have covered most of the 
marsh vegetation, reducing cover to 
the minimum. 


In addition to the three northeast- 
ern counties mentioned, Flagler, Vo- 
lusia, and Brevard counties have 
marshes where clappers may be 
hunted with success when tide and 
wind combine to provide satisfac- 
tory conditions. Although Gulf Coast 
marshes support good numbers of 
the birds, it is normally only when 
higher tides backed by strong in- 
shore winds flood the marshes that 
worthwhile hunting may be enjoyed. 
Parts of coastal Franklin and Gulf 
counties are typical of the spotily 
distributed Gulf Coast marshes 


Salt marsh areas of Gulf and Franklin coun- 
ties are typical of the scattered localities 
where West Coast nimrods may enjoy marsh 
hen hunting. Normally it is only when high 
tides and strong inshore winds flood the 


marshes that Gulf Coast rail hunting is 
worth while. 


where conditions sometimes are 
suitable to give the nimrod a chance 
at the marsh hen. 


It is estimated that Florida hunt- 
ers harvest between 50,000 to 60,000 
marsh hens each season. During 
the past few years the population 
of these birds has remained fairly 
constant, the high reproductive po- 
tential evidently enabling the species 
to overcome the losses from hunting, 
predators, and adverse weather con- 
ditions. 

Although some hunters choose to 
pick their birds, most often the 
marsh hen is skinned, then drawn 
and soaked for a few hours in heav- 
ily salted water. There is consid- 
erable diversity of thought regarding 
the proper method of preparing the 
birds for the table, although most 
hunters agree that whether the birds 
are broiled, boiled, baked, fried, or 
what have you, a meal featuring 
marsh hen is an experience to be 
remembered. END. 
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BEAR AND PANTHER 


Bear and panther have been de- 
clared to be game animals and they 
may be taken only during the open 
season for the taking of deer and 
during managed bear hunts. Day’s 
and season’s bag on both species 
limited to 1. Possession of bear and 
panther limited to 1. Bear and pan- 
ther may be taken under permit 
from the Director when they are 
found damaging personal property. 
Cub bear protected at all times. 












MARSH HEN 

The marsh hen season opens 
September 9, 1954 at one-half 
hour before sunrise and ends No- 
vember 11, 1954 at sunset. The 
daily shooting hours on the Marsh 
hen or Rail is one-half hour be- 
fore sunrise till sunset and hunt- 
ing will be permitted every day. 
The daily bag limit is 15 and the 
possession limit is 30. This does 
not mean that you can kill 30 
marsh hens in one day. This 
regulation gives a hunter the 
privilege of having 15 marsh hens 
in the deep freeze and still being 
able to hunt. The regulations for 
the taking of this bird are about 
the same as last year. No shot- 
gun capable of holding more than 
three shells in the magazine and 
chamber combined can be used 
in the taking of marsh hens nor 
can rifles be used. The shooting 
from a boat with an outboard 
motor attached is still prohibited 
and will be enforced. This also 
applies to an inboard boat and 
motor. A state hunting license is 
required by every hunter 15 years 
of age and over. 
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FLORIDA’S 
HUNTING 








The rules presented here are only 


those 


in effect now and those 


that will start during September 


and October. 


The October issue 


will contain the complete hunt- 
ing rules and regulations for the 
1954-55 season. 


DOVE 


The dove season again this year 
is split into two parts of 20 days 
each beginning at 12 o’clock noon 
on October 11th and ending at sun- 
set October 30th, 1954. The second 
part of the dove season begins De- 
cember 11th at 12:00 noon and ends 
December 30, 1954 at sunset. Only 
afternoon shooting is permitted on 
doves during the coming season. The 
shooting hours are from 12 o’clock 
noon until sunset. The daily bag 











The regulations governing alliga- 
tor have been revised this year with 
the size reduced from eight feet to 
six feet. Effective August 25, 1954, 
the open season for the taking of 
alligator will be June 1 through 
January 31. The ten southernmost 
counties and Escambia remain 
closed to the taking of alligator. 


jm» Hunters are required to have a spe- 





and possession limit on doves re- 
mains the same as last year, 8 doves. 
Regulations pertaining to the tak- 
ing of the doves are about the same 


as last year. No shotgun capable 
of holding more than three shells 
in the magazine and chamber com- 
bined can be used in the taking of 
these birds. No rifles are permitted 
to be used in bagging the doves. All 
persons 15 years of age (16 on duck 
stamp) and over will have to secure 
a license before hunting. 


cial hunting permit available at the 
division director’s office at no cost. 


RABBIT 


Rabbit, both cotton tail and swamp, 
have been declared to be game ani- 
mals. Season—12 months in the 
year. No bag limit. No possession 
limit. License required to take rab- 
bit during the regular open season 
for game animals, game birds, and 
migratory birds. Rabbit may be 
taken under permit from the Direc- 
tor when they are found damaging 
personal property. 





OSCEOLA AND APALACHICOLA 
BEAR HUNT 


Hunt Area: Those portions of the 
Apalachicola and Osceola Wildlife 
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RULES AND 


REGULATIONS 


Management Areas not closed to 
hunting. 

Open Season: October 5 to Octo- 
ber 31. Three days per week ar- 
ranged at option of the hunters shall 
constitute one hunt. 

Legal Game: One bear and one 
panther; no limit on fox, skunk, 
opossum, bobcat, civet cat, rabbit. 

Permit: A special party permit is 
required in addition to license re- 
quirements to participate in the bear 
hunts. The fee for this permit is 
$50.00 per hunt. Hunt parties must 
be limited to 17 persons except upon 


_ approval of Hunt Director. 


Special Hunt Rules: 1. Shooting 
hours will be one-half hour before 
sunrise to sunset. Hunting days in 





any one week may be changed by 
approval of the Hunt Director. No 
Sunday hunting. 

2. A qualified hunt director will 
accompany each hunting party. 

3. Only one shoulder weapon (hi- 
powered rifle or shotgun not smaller 
than 16 gauge) plus one side arm 
will be permitted for each hunter. 
Rifle ammunition must be hollow 
point soft nose type. Hunting with 
full automatic type weapons is pro- 


hibited. 


4. Hunting parties may camp on 
the National Forest at locations ap- 
proved by the Forest Service Ranger 
in charge of the district. 

0. Each hunt party will report 
kill or kills to the Hunt Director be- 
fore leaving the area. 

6. Application for permit shall be 
filed with Wildlife Officer by Sep- 
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tember 15, accompanied by check. 
Drawings will be held to determine 
period and party to be permitted. 


EGLIN AND OCALA 
ARCHERY HUNTS 
OCALA 

Hunt Area: The northern portion 
of the Ocala Wildlife Management 
Area bounded on the West by Forest 
Road No. 17, on the north by the 
River Road, on the East by Forest 
Road 65, and on the South by Forest 
Road No. 19. 

Open Season: October 22 to Oc- 
tober 31, hunting permitted every 
day. 

Legal Game: Two buck deer with 
one or more 35-inch antlers (one per 
day); one bear; one panther; except 
that no hunter can take more than 
two of any combination of the fore- 
going, and all other resident game 
conforming to established bag limit 
in Florida. Deer, bear and panther 
taken on this hunt will be consid- 
ered part of the hunter’s annual bag 
and the deer must be tagged as pro- 
vided in state regulations. 

Permit: A special archery hunt 
permit costing $5.00 will be required 
in addition to regular license re- 
quirements. Sale of this permit will 
be handled by the Commission. 

Special Hunt Rules: 1. Hunters 
must check in and out of checking 
station located at Hunt Headquar- 
ters at junction of Forest Roads 18 
and 19. 


EGLIN FIELD 

(Hunt subject to emergency restrictions 

of the USAF Officials) 

Hunt Area: North of Niceville, 
Fla., in that portion of the Eglin Air 
Force Base Reservation north of the 
Air Force Railroad and south of 
Forest Road No. 291, and between 
Florida Highway No. 85 (west 
boundary) and Florida Highway No. 
285 (east boundary) or other areas 
as specified by the USAF Officials. 

Open Season: October 30 through 
November 8, hunting permitted 
every day. 











Legal Game: Two buck deer with 
one or more 35-inch antlers, and other 
unprotected wildlife. Deer taken on 
this hunt will be considered part of 
the hunter’s annual bag and must 
be tagged as provided in state regu- 
lations and with Air Force tag (APH 
Form 3272), before removing deer 
from hunt area. 





Permit: A special Archery Hunt 
Permit costing $5.00 will be required 
in addition to the regular license re- 
quirements. Sale of this permit will 
be handled by the Air Force through 
the Forestry Section at Jackson 
Guard Station, Niceville, Fla., on 
Florida Highway No. 85. 

(Continued on Page 39) 


GENERAL RULES 


HUNTING REGULATIONS 
1954-55 SEASON 


All dates shown are inclusive. 
Opening day, closing day, Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas Day, and 
New Year’s Day are open to 
hunting. Should any one of the 
above holidays fall on a Sunday, 
the Monday following such holi- 
day will be open to hunting. 

Bow and arrow and cross bows 
permitted for taking of game ani- 
mals and game birds. 

Shot guns must be limited to 
3-shell capacity (magazine and 
chamber combined). 

Sale of native game prohibited. 

No open season on doe deer, 
fawn deer, spotted or Axis deer, 
buck deer with antlers of less 
than 5 inches in length, cub bear, 
Ross’ goose, snow goose, brant, 
swan, and non-game birds. 

Unprotected are English spar- 
row, sharp skinned hawk, 
Cooper’s hawk, great horned owl, 
crow, jackdaw, buzzard, weasel, 
skunk, flying squirrel, opossum, 
red and gray fox, bobcat, raccoon. 
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S THE DATE nears for the appearance of the full 

moon in April, there is an expectant stirring in 
the ranks of Florida’s army of cane pole toters. Many 
an apprehensive eye is cast skyward. The rise and 
fall of the mercury assumes a major role in conver- 
sations, and for a very good reason: for upon the 
vagaries of the spring weather depends the beginning 
of the high point in the pan fish angler’s year. 

After a winter of only fair to middlin’ worm dunk- 
ing, the rising water temperatures of the vernal 
season usher onto the scene a period of near-fabulous 
angling. It is in the spring that anglers from far 
and near descend upon certain well known and tra- 
ditional bedding areas for the annual get together of 
the Shellcracker Bedders Association, a most informal, 
loose-knit organization, without officers, dues, or by- 
laws. There is no restriction whatever on eligibility; 
the billionaire industrialist and the ten bucks a month 
piney woods farmer rub elbows in camaraderie when 
the magical word goes out, “The shellerackers are 
beddin’.” 

The shellcracker, Lepomis microlophus, belongs to 
the family Centrarchidae, one of the most important 
groups of game fishes in the United States, for it in- 
cludes the largemouth bass, the crappies, and the sun- 
fishes. The Centrarchids are also known as the spiny- 
rayed fishes, the name referring to the structure of 
the fins. 

The shellecracker, or red-ear as the species is known 
in some sections, occurs in the Rio Grande River, in 
the Mississippi River drainage of Iowa and Illinois, 
and from southern Indiana southward into Florida. 
The species has been introduced into other widely 
scattered localities throughout the country. The Cen- 
trarchids in general are considered fishes of warm 


Above: Shellcracker bed fishing is not for 
the angler who requires solitude for enjoy- 
ment of his sport. Here is shown the start 
of a mass assault on a newly located bed 
in the Dead Lakes near Wewahitchka. 


Right: Many anglers are discovering the 

added thrill of fishing the beds with a light 

flyrod. This limit of ‘crackers meant sport 
aplenty for the lucky flyrodder. 
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waters and it is in the streams and lakes of the warmer 
portions of the country that they find optimum condi- 
tions for growth and reproduction. It is in the deep 
south, and especially in Florida that the shelleracker 
attains record size. The average weight of shellcrack- 
ers taken by sports fishermen throughout the state 
would probably be something like a half pound, 
although a good many will go two or three times 
that in weight. The largest ’crackers weighed by 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission technicians in 
Lake Harris, a noted hot spot for the species, tipped 
the beam at 1.9 pounds. Considerably larger speci- 
mens have been taken but these super sized specimens 
are definitely in the minority. 

During most of the year, shellcrackers are generally 
distributed throughout a particular lake or stream 
although certain spots may attract a congregation of 
the finny gamesters because of a concentration of fa- 
vored food items or particularly suitable water tem- 
peratures. Molluscs comprise an important part of 
the diet of the shellcracker and the species is particu- 
larly adapted for feeding on such forms. In the back 
of the mouth a pair of rough boney structures are 
to be found. It is between these hard plates that the 
molluses are crushed and ground, thus the shelleracker 
is well named. 

With the approach of spring, rising water tempera- 
tures and the gradual lengthening of the period of 
daylight brings about a speed up in the maturation of 
the eggs of the female. When water temperatures 
remain in the vicinity of 68 to 70 degrees Fahrenheit, 
spawning activities begin. In common with the other 
Centrarchids, the shellcrackers are nest builders. To 
the male falls the task of constructing the nest, a cup- 
shaped depression on the bottom of the lake or stream. 





Males appear in the bedding area several days before 
the females arrive. Although April, May, and June 
are the high points of spawning activities, the ’crackers 
may begin bedding as early as February and some 
bedding may take place as late as October. As might 
be expected, there is local variation in bedding dates 
depending upon the relative earliness of the spring 
weather and the lateness of arrival of cooler fall tem- 
peratures. 

There is a wide variety of nesting or bedding sites. 
Sometimes beds may be located in water only inches 
deep, at other times spawning may take place in 
depths of several feet. Beds may be located in open 
water as, for example, on Lake George or they may 
be located close to shore in heavy stands of cypress 
as has been noted in the Dead Lakes section. 

The majority of the males appear to arrive in the 
chosen vicinity within a day or two of one another. 
After some scouting about, the male settles on a par- 
ticular spot and begins fanning out a depression on 
the bottom with his tail. Certain favored locations 
are resorted to by spawning-minded shellcrackers year 
after year although changes of major spawning sites 
are not unusual. Upon completion of the nest, the fe- 
males appear. The spawning activity may be spread 
over from three to five days or perhaps longer, depend- 
ing upon the degree of ripeness of the female. At the 
conclusion of the spawning activity, the female leaves 
the locality, her duties to the future generation having 
been discharged. To the male falls the task of de- 
fending the eggs and young from the inroads of the 
numerous natural enemies. The time required for 
the eggs to hatch depends upon the temperature of 
the water. In Florida, this period generally requires 
from six to seven days. During their early life, the 


LCRACKERS 
BEDDIN’ 


young are under the guardianship of the male. The 
young shortly become independent and are fair game 
for all comers, including the parent fish which so 
recently guarded the brood with such zeal. 

A body of water that is all but deserted by the 
angling fraternity one day may, on the next, ring with 
the excited and happy banter of literally hundreds of 
eager shellcracker fishermen, drawn together by their 
mutual appreciation of the sporting qualities of their 
quarry. 

The cane pole has long been accepted as standard 
shelleracker gear but more people are beginning to 
discover the increased sport that results from the 
use of a fly rod. A big, full-bodied ’cracker offers 
plenty of argument on the end of a light rod. Earth- 
worms are the indicated bait for bed fishing. A lively 
wiggler hooked amidships and pulled slowly through 
the bedding area is sure fire stuff. There is some 
diversity of opinion regarding the reason for the shell- 
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Shellcrackers are a year around favorite 
with Florida panfish enthusiasts. Here 


are presented the facts of life regarding 
this popular game fish. 





cracker nailing the proffered worm. One school of 
thought holds that the ’crackers do not feed while 
bedding and grab the bait merely to remove it from 
the cleanly fanned bed. The other side holds that 
the fish consider the worm a tasty and readily avail- 
able tidbit. Whatever the facts of the case may be, 
it is certain that the fish are eager to grab a worm- 
baited hook. Most shelleracker devotees are little 
concerned with the reason behind the fish’s action, 
it is sufficient to know that the earthworm is the 
best bait and let it go at that. 

If you have yet to discover the sport of shellcracker 
bed fishing, there is a unique and enjoyable experience 
awaiting you. But be forewarned: an angler bitten 
by the shellcracker bug is a lost soul. Come spring, 
your business will suffer, your family go neglected. 
For the badly stricken, the affairs of the world come 
to a halt when the electrifying cry goes up, “The Shell- 
crackers are beddin’!” END. 
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"Open wider, please.” Specialists from Ross 


Allen’s Reptile Institute at Silver Springs 
gave a series of interesting and informative 
talks to the Junior Conservation campers. 
Making the lectures even more vivid and 
impressive were the very much alive sub- 
jects the specialists brought with them 
from the world renowned Reptile Institute 
collection. 


Facts regarding the valuable natural re- 

sources of the Sunshine State were being 

discussed by a member of the Florida Game 

and Fresh Water Fish Commission and a 

group of youthful outdoorsmen when this 
photo was taken. 





JUNIOR CO 


ptucther first for Florida 2 thts ue 


The ancient and honorable sport of archery 
is enjoying a nation-wide revival. Many 
states, including Florida, recognizing bow 
and arrow hunting as a means of in- 
creasing the number of hunters who can 
take to the field without greatly endanger- 
ing the breeding stock of a given game 
population, make special concessions to 
archers in the form of special seasons. John 
Benedict, prominent Ocala archery expert, 
made several trips to the Lake Eaton camp 
where he staged demonstrations of modern 
equipment and skills for the benefit of the 
youthful sportsmen. 








of beautiful Ocala 


NCE AGAIN the Ocala National 
Forest has advanced in impor- 
tance to the sportsmen of Florida. 
This time it is the numerous youth- 
ful outdoor lovers of the Sunshine 
State who benefit directly, although 
the older sportsmen will also benefit 
through the improved attitude of the 
coming generation of outdoorsmen 
toward the wildlife of the state. 
The opening of the new Junior 
Conservation Camp on _ beautiful 
Lake Eaton has opened a new era 
for the youth of our increasingly 
wildlife-conscious state. Housed in 
a temporary set-up of tents, some 
250 youngsters representing Junior 
Wildlife Clubs throughout the state 
enjoyed one or more of the four 
week-long sessions held during July. 
Experts in their respective lines 
gave talks and demonstrations con- 
cerned with boating, first aid, swim- 
ming, fishing, firearm safety, arch- 
ery, and conservation. The campers 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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NSERVATION CAMP 


camp ou Lake Eatou tu the midet 
Yatioual Forest 


Below: The Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission’s wildlife trailer visited each 
weekly session of the camp. The repre- 


sentative collection of Florida’s wildlife in- 

cluding deer, bear, panther, wildcat, ‘coon, 

turkey, ducks, and various species of fish 

and reptiles were viewed with a great deal 
of interest. 








tions, awards, and prizes in recognition of 
outstanding individual accomplishments in 
a variety of activities was one of the high- 
lights of each weekly session. Among the 
prizes were included rods, reels, and lures 
donated by nationally known manufacturers 
of outdoor equipment. Shown here is Mr. 
C. W. Pace, Director of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, assisted by Denver 
Ste. Claire and M. G. Rowlett, Commissioner 
of the 5th District, preparing to make the 
weekly presentations. 


With Lake Eaton in their front yard, fishing was one of the favorite recreational activities 


of the campers. 


Representatives of various tackle companies visited the camp and 


demonstrated their skills for the enjoyment and education of the junior wildlifers. That 
the lesson was well received is illustrated by the photo at the right showing the results 
of a foray against the finny inhabitants of the lake. 
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Junior Conservationist Thornton of Miami 

makes music on his guitar for the enjoyment 

of fellow campers. Individual performances, 

group singing, movies, and camp fire fes- 

tivities helped round out each day’s full 

schedule of varied and interesting outdoor 
activities. 
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learned about Florida’s fish, game, 
birds, and reptiles. From dawn to 
dusk the boys were kept busy. They 
managed to include softball, horse 
shoe pitching, fishing, hiking, boat- 
ing, and movies in their daily vigor- 
ous schedule. 

Outdoor spice was contributed to 
many of the meals when such savory 
morsels as frog legs, bear meat, rat- 
tlesnake, alligator tails, and other 
game items were listed on the menu. 
K.P. and area clean up assignments, 
ordinarily ornerous duties of the 
camper, were tackled with vigor and 
outbursts of gaiety. 

For the enthusiastic campers, the 
allotted one week session slipped by 
all too quickly. Some of the boys 
were fortunate enough to be able 
to stay for an additional week. Many 
are the plans that were made to 
attend next year’s session. 

Permanent cabins and additional 
recreational and educational facili- 
ties are being planned for the 1955 
season. The camp will be open all 
of July and August. 

The new era has opened in the 
Ocala Forest. Before long, one of 
the finest camps of its kind will be 
contributing immensely towards the 
appreciation and conservation of our 
natural resources. END. 


The importance of boating in connection 
with Florida’s varied outdoor pursuits can 
scarcely be over-emphasized. Recognized 
experts in the boating field gave talks and 
demonstrations dealing with water safety, 
maintenance, and operation of water craft. 
The boating sessions were attended with a 
great deal of interest and enthusiasm on the 
part of the rising generation of Florida 
outdoorsmen. 





Above: Where there is food there will also 

be found boys. Normally keen appetites of 

growing youngsters were whetted to an even 

greater degree by vigorous outdoor living. 

No urging was needed when the meal call 
went out. 


Right: K.P. duties, ordinarily considered 

an ornerous duty by the camper, were 

attacked with vigor and gaiety by the Lake 
Eaton lads. 

















CHOW-HOUND 





Softball, ever a favorite form of recreation 
with the youth of the country, was only one 
of the various off-time activities enjoyed by 
the campers. Hiking, swimming, horse shoe 
pitching and other forms of outdoor sports 
were entered into with vigorous pleasure. 
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Owls of Florida 


By ROSS ALLEN 
and WILFRED T. NEILL 


HE BIRD SHOWN in the accompanying photo- 

graph is a screech owl. This common name is 
inappropriate, for the bird’s call is not a screech but 
a prolonged quaver, rather mournful but not unpleas- 
ant. The folk-name of “shivering owl” gives a better 
idea of its voice. This small owl is abundant through- 
out most of Florida, and its call is often heard by night, 
especially in the live-oak hammocks. 

The screech owl is about ten inches long when full- 
grown. It has two color phases, one grayish and the 
other reddish. Both red and gray specimens may turn 
up in the same nest. This owl has two small tufts of 
feathers on its head. From a distance these resemble 
ears, for which they are sometimes mistaken; they give 
the owl’s face a cat-like appearance. 

The screech owl, like most of its relatives, is noc- 
turnal. It spends the day hidden in a hollow tree or 
behind a drapery of Spanish moss, and ventures forth 
at night to hunt. Owls catch their prey with their feet, 
which terminate in long, curved claws. If the prey is 
not too large, it is swallowed whole, and the bones or 
other indigestible parts are later disgorged in the form 
of large pellets. Sometimes great numbers of pellets 
are found on the ground below an owl’s nest, and 
examination of them reveals conclusively the nature 
of the bird’s prey. The screech owl feeds mainly upon 
rats, mice, crawfishes, frogs, scorpions, grasshoppers, 
mole-crickets, cutworms, beetles, and other insects. It 
catches a few small birds, most of them sparrows, as 
well as an occasional flying squirrel. Minnows are also 
captured at times. Nearly three-quarters of the screech 
owl’s diet consists of harmful rodents and insects, how- 
ever. Thus wildlife authorities agree that this bird is 
very valuable and beneficial to man’s interests. 

Owls have many structural peculiarities that set 
them apart from most birds. Their eyes are directed 
forward, whereas those of most other birds are di- 
rected to the side. An owl’s plumage is often very 
soft and fluffy; this seems to make for noiseless flight. 
When the bird dives upon its prey, there is no whistle 
of wind through stiff feathers. In most owls, even the 
legs and toes are thickly covered with fluffy down, 
and a keen-eared mouse catches no sound of danger 
until he is struck from above. Owls are also charac- 
terized by a sort of feather ruff around the face, and 
this, together with the large eyes, seems to give them 
a quizzical expression. 





Screech owls often nest in hollow trees, and espe- 
cially in abandoned woodpecker holes. Occasionally 
they will nest in a little-used barn or abandoned build- 
ing, and sometimes they take up residence in bird- 
boxes erected by man. The nest is little more than a 
few twigs, leaves, bits of grass, and feathers. On this 
mat the female lays four or five eggs. The eggs are 
white in color, as is true of owl eggs generally. 

The owl most frequently heard in Florida is the 
barred owl, also called hoot owl or swamp owl. Its 
usual call is four loud hoots in rapid succession, fol- 
lowed almost immediately by four more. However, it 
has many other strange cries; and when two barred 
owls begin hooting at each other in the depths of the 
river swamp, the variety of sounds is astonishing. The 
greenhorn who does not recognize the weird voice is 
apt to imagine all sorts of creatures in the brush! 

The barred owl is about twenty inches long, from 


head to tip of tail. As the name suggests, the plumage 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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JOE BROOKS 





HIS BARS ICULAR wild leaping silver king either 

had afits in his pants or maybe it was that he had 
springs in his tail. Anyway, he kept jumping out into 
the brilliant Florida sunshine like someone was stick- 
ing a needle into his caudal. Each jump was accom- 
panied by a shrill rattle of his gill rakers and when he 
fell back in he displaced enough water to fill a sixteen 
foot skiff. But that jumping jack routine finally began 
to tell on him and he eventually stopped going up and 
went down instead, heading for the bottom and a con- 
glomerate mass of underwater jimjams that might cut 
me off. I put more pressure on, laid back on the fly 
rod and bent it into a half circle, then leaned back 
some more and gave it the works. The rod groaned 
and the line squeaked but that pulled the fish to the 
surface. But with his back showing, dorsal out, he still 
managed to go away with lazy tail flaps. 

I knew he was tired now, and I started to yank 
back with the rod, sending sharp shock impulses down 
to the hook. It upset his equilibrium. It made that 50 
pound tarpon groggy. 

I pulled him backwards for a couple of inches, then 
gave him more pressure. It looked like I had him. Then 
the hook pulled out and I almost fell over backwards 
in the boat. 

“That was your fish,” said Ted Williams. “You had 
him licked. Really licked.” 

I’ve heard those words too often. 

“It’s always something, with tarpon,” I growled. 
“Hither they fray the leader, or the reel freezes just 
when you have them coming. Or they cut you off. As 
if it wasn’t tough enough to get the hook home in the 
first place.” 

“Yeah,” agreed Ted. “Setting a hook in that concrete 
mouth is like trying to hit a homer with a tooth pick.” 

“Your turn,” I told him. “Get a good one. I hope you 
land him.” 

“I’d better,” said Ted. “I only have one more day.” 

Now I’m one of those lucky guys who lives where 
the big tarpon swim right by my door. I can get out 
and be jumping tarpon in a matter of minutes, but 
the only reason Ted was on the Florida Keys in April 
was to recover from a broken collarbone received in 
spring training. It was healing fast and for the past 
couple of days he had been fishing, limbering up his 
arms for his return to bat. We were testing some new 
glass fly rods being manufactured in Miami and tarpon 
were just the fish to test them on, because it takes 
better than average tackle to make an impression on 
tarpon. 

Those silver thunderbolts cause more exclamations 
from guys who tangle with them than any other fish. 
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They are the stars of the salty swimmers, the number 
one shining light in piscatorial circles. When you land 
a big tarpon, not only your equipment must be in 
form, but Lady Luck has to be sitting on your shoul- 
der, too. Everything must be just right. So a lot more 
are lost than are landed. 

But you don’t suffer when you lose a tarpon the 
way you do when you lose some other fish, for the 
reason that there are usually a lot of them around 
and you know that, though you have lost one, the 
chances are you'll be swapping punches with another 
and larger one in a short time. So you fish for the 
jumps, for the grand and glorious sight of a lordly 
silver king reaching for the sky. 

Don’t get me wrong. We wanted to land them, and 
we were trying. But it’s one of the first lessons you 
learn in tarpon fishing, to do your best, fight them 
with everything you have, and then toss it off with 
“we had plenty of fun jumping tarpon.” 

Because you just don’t land hundred pound tarpon 
on a fly rod every day. It can be done, in fact was done 
this spring by jet pilot Lieutenant Clifford L. Fitz- 
gerald, Jr., as he fished out of Islamorada with Captain 
Cecil Keith. His fish, weighing an even 100 pounds, 
was the one we've all been looking for for years, and 
is probably the greatest fly rod catch of all time. Fitz- 
gerald was using a 9 foot rod that weighed 7 ounces, 
a GAF fly line, 15 pound test leader, and a five inch 
streamer fly. He hooked that fish in the roof of the 
mouth, dead center, where the leader couldn’t be 
frayed. It was the right spot to hook a tarpon and the 
Lieutenant made the most of it. He fought that fish 
for an hour and 37 minutes, and finally boated it. It 
will be a long time before anyone duplicates his feat. 

This particular morning, we had already jumped a 
dozen and lost them for various reasons. Some frayed 
through the leader, others just up and threw the hook, 
or, as in the case of the first one I described, after a 
long fight, the hook pulled out. But that morning the 
Florida Keys offered a testing ground where we didn’t 
have to wait for more fish to come along. The fishing 
was as hot as English mustard. There were so many 
tarpon that all we needed was a clear sky to see the 
fish—and we had that, too. They were in there like 
mice, thousands of them. 

Just before lunch Ted tied into one that went 
through the works. He stood on his nose, walked on 
his tail, skated around on his pectoral, slid in and 
out sideways, and bopped the water hard each time 
he fell back in. It was a terrific performance, a fin- 
ished tarpon acrobat that had gone through a post 
graduate course. It finally sawed through the 10 pound 
test tippet that Ted was using. 

Ted sat down and started munching a carrot. He 
finished it before he spoke. Apparently he had been 
reviewing the morning’s fishing. All he said was 
“Whew!” and picked up another carrot. 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Shown above are the principals in a recent move to present Bradford County sportsmen 
with plenty of fishing. On the left is an entrance to Rowell Lake, showing how 
effectively the hyacinths have done their job of blocking off the lake’s legendary 
“nyole breakers’’ from today’s anglers. On the right is the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission hyacinth control plane that is playing the leading role in returning 
the lake to the sportsmen. Pictured in front of the plane are Jack Trawick, county 
sanitarian who is after mosquito larvae; Dick Conner, who is sponsoring the spraying 
of the hyacinths; and Dean Perra and Vernon Myers, who ire members of the 
Commission’s hyacinth control program.—Photo - Bradfor? County Telegraph. 


The importance of blood banks has become a proven 
and important item in our present mode of living and 
the South Florida Division of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission has utilized this plan to 
further the efficiency of their vast activities. 

E. T. Heinen, director of the division, originated 
this plan in order to have the blood at a minimum of 
expense when needed. Personnel of the division have 
donated and will continue to donate so that a reserve 
will be available in case of emergencies. 





Here is E. T. Heinen, director of the South Florida Division, 

doing his part in donating blood that will be used or be 

available to be used by some of the Commission men or 
their families. 





This is no easy process as everything has to be just right. 

Here Commissioner A. S. Hall of the first district and Roscoe 

Godwin, area supervisor, are getting the preliminary check 
up before donating blood to the division’s credit. 





For quick delivery on blood when it is needed in different 

parts of the state, the highway patrol and the planes 

of the Commission are pressed into service to get blood 

to the patient as soon as possible. Above is Highway 

Patrolman Bill MaCarary of the Lakeland office of the 

patrol delivering blood to the Commission Pilot George 
Langford at the Lakeland airport. 
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Area Supervisor Von Walker is shown here with a part of the nylon gill nets 

he and his men seized in small lakes in Madison and Hamilton counties. 

Bootleg fishermen use these nets in lakes not suited to the use of haul 
seines. Their detection is extremely difficult. 


Availability of blood in emergencies like 
this is often the difference between life 


and death. The Northeast Division of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission now 

has a full time fisheries technician to assist the public with pond and lake 

problems. He is Ralph J. Luethy and is shown watching fingerling bass being 
placed in Cedar River in a supplementary stocking program. 
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Even in the half light of early morning, it was 
easy to locate the crossing Mister Charley had de- 
scribed. Numerous sets of pointed hoofs had torn 
up the sandy ground in a table top sized plot on 
both sides of the fence where deer had jumped the 
wire. Whisps of white belly hair hung on some of 
the top barbs. I kneeled and carefully examined the 
spot. The old ticker skipped a beat or two as I beheld, 
clearly and deeply imprinted, the fresh tracks of a 
huge whitetail. The best part of it was that they 
were headed in the right direction, out of the posted 
area. Chances were good that someone in our party, 
located at strategic intervals along a mile long reach 
of the enclosure boundary, would get a chance at 
the jumbo track maker this morning. 

Earlier in the season, I had been in on several 
rounds of peek-a-boo with an outsized whitetail buck. 
Some of the boys who glimpsed him swore he toted 
at least 12 points, others claimed he had ten. My 
own impression glimpsed over the wildly gyrating 
barrel of a Winchester carbine, was of a tawny draft 
horse sized critter rocketing along under a set of 
multi-branched tree trunks. 

It was the consensus of opinion in our neck of the 
woods that the big boy was one of the northern white- 
tails the game department had brought in from Wis- 
consin. Since it seemed likely that a buck of such 
proportions had seen more than just a few moons, 
someone had tabbed him with the name Grandpa. 
The moniker seemed appropriate, so it stuck. 

At any rate, that galloping chunk of venison owned 
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GRANDPA 
TAG 


By C. W. ROBERTS, Jr. 


These Apalachicola Forest hunters 


thought they had seen some big 


bucks—then along came Grandpa. 





a trophy sized set of antlers that would look just right 
in the vacant space above my fireplace. On this last 
morning of the season, that reserved spot was still 
just that, reserved and waiting for a trophy that 
somehow had failed to materialize. 

My rosy preseason prognostications were beginning 
to appear somewhat silly. The explanations for the 
non-appearance of venison fell on slightly credulous 
ears around the old homestead. The fact that the 
14 year old kid down the street had bowled over not 
one but two respectable bucks the first week of the 
season did my stock as a nimrod no good. 

After confounding the early season efforts of the 
best deer hounds in this section of the piney lands, 
Grandpa disappeared. It was assumed that he had 
moved out under his own power, probably into the 
heart of the big river swamp. It was hardly logical 
that a bragging buck like the regal whitetail would be 
toted off without plenty of fanfare by the lucky nim- 
rod. Feed would be short in the dense river swamp 
but the sly old veteran would be relatively safe for 
the duration. 

If the big fellow had actually sought refuge in the 
swamp, the weather man had done him wrong. Un- 
usually heavy December rains had the Apalachicola 
far over its banks. Even the highest of the big swamp 
ridges were under water. It seemed a logical con- 
clusion that any deer in that section would be forced 
to higher ground. 

At any rate, the track at which I gaped in open 
mouthed wonder was so much larger than the average 
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run of the mill buck that I felt certain that it was 
made by none other than the missing monarch. The 
venerable mossy horn had slipped back into his old 
haunts in time for one more go-round before the 
season closed. 

I stood up and moved to a position a few feet down 
the fence. Dead weeds and grass grew knee high 
along the outside of the wire making a natural blind 
into which I hunkered with my back against a post. 
With a soft metallic click, the Silvertip slid into the 
chamber of the lever action .30-30. In spite of the 
fact that on this last day of the season both of my 
deer tags still reposed unused in my hip pocket, the 
aves of those jumbo sized hoof prints spurred faded 

opes. 

Hardly had I settled into position when, from some- 
where off to the right echoed the opening bars of that 
pulse stirring theme song of every real Dixie buck 
hunt: the tense, excited bawl of a good strike dog 
with a nose full of hot deer smell. Slim, Joe Edd’s 
eager beaver young black and tan had made the strike. 
After the first enthusiastic outburst in confirmation 
of Slim’s find, the pack settled down to the task of 
working out the twisted, rambling trail laid down by 
a feeding whitetail. I hoped that it was the track of 
the old king buck that occasioned the excitement. 

Now and again one or another of the dogs would 
bawl out the intelligence that the deer had gone this- 
a-way. The voices of the hounds, already muffled by 
the intervening timber, gradually grew fainter and 
pied faded away as the trail led them toward the 
north. 

I relaxed a bit and leaned back against the fence 
post to savor the beauty of the cloudless morning. 
After the clamor of the dogs, the stillness seemed 
even deeper than before. 

Across the twisting, deeply rutted sand road di- 
rectly in front of my stand was a funnel shaped clear- 
ing tapering away to the edge of a cypress bay. The 
clearing was perhaps an acre in extent and was nearly 
surrounded by a jungle-like growth of young slash 
pine, palmetto, gallberry, and laurel. 

The sun poked up over the flatlands, flooding the 
scene with its golden light and bringing welcome 
warmth. A big pileated woodpecker lit on the side 
of a pine snag and hammered noisily with early 
morning exuberance. A cat squirrel rustled busily 
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about in the dead leaves at the base of a giant oak, 
then scurried up the rough trunk to bark rustily at 
some real or imagined foe. In a roadside weed patch, 
a redbird stirred and rasped irritably as if in annoy- 
ance at its noisy neighbors. 

Then it came, at first clear and sweet like the clarion 
notes of a distant flock of geese. The sound swelled 
rapidly in volume until the individual voices of the 
hounds were distinguishable. They had jumped the 
deer, they had seen it, and they were eager for the 
world to get the word. From the sound of the hounds, 
they were running parallel to the line of standing 
hunters but as yet there were no shots. The clamor 
increased in volume as the chase progressed ever 
closer to my stand. I sneaked a quick check of the 
carbine although I knew a cartridge rested in the 
chamber. 

The roar of a 12 gauge from the neighboring stand 
echoed through the timber. There were sounds of 
momentary confusion among the hounds, then the 
excited bawling broke out again. The dogs were still 
driving straight toward my stand. 

With every nerve taut, I strained for a glimpse of 
the buck. Suddenly a tawny streak shot out of a 
laurel thicket at the far end of the clearing and bar- 
reled toward the crossing at full throttle. I caught 
the glint of sunlight on antler. Even as I touched off 
the first shot, I knew it was behind that fleeting whisp 
of a target. As the second shot roared through the 
piney woods, the buck disappeared as though he had 
dropped through a trap door. Hastily throwing an- 
other cartridge into the chamber, I kept my eyes glued 


_to the spot where the buck had disappeared. 


In a moment the hounds came charging onto the 
scene. Two of the younger dogs began wooling the 
buck but Dewey, Mr. Charley’s veteran black and 
tan, soon put a stop to such foolishness with a few 
strategic nips and threatening growls. 

Just as I crossed the road and started toward the 
deer, a jeep came tearing around the turn. I waited 
until it drew alongside. “You get him”? Joe demanded. 
“He’s down right over there,” I told him, indicating 
the spot where the dogs were nosing about the carcass. 
“Good deal. Hop on,” Joe enthused. 

As we jolted into sight of the vanquished buck, Joe 
and Max moaned in unison. “You killed the little 
one,” Max said accusingly. ‘Which way did Grandpa 
g 0?” 

“No other deer came through here,’ I told them. 
They looked at me dubiously.. After a quick dressing 
job on the trim 3 pointer, we did a little detective work 
on the buck’s back trail in an attempt to unravel the 
mystery. In the sandy soil the signs were plain enough. 

The dogs had been running the big buck all along 
until either by accident or design, the midget-by- 
comparison that I downed had been pulled into the 
act. The tracks of the larger buck led directly to 
the spot where the smaller deer had been bedded 
in a gallberry thicket. Both bucks were running to- 
gether, with Grandpa in the lead, when Max snapped 
off a hurried and futile shot at the old boy. In the 
confusion that followed the shot, the two bucks had 
separated. The smaller deer was bringing up the 
rear and somehow in the melee the veteran had given 
both the dogs and the tag along the slip. The hounds 
had continued pushing the smaller buck. 

Well, that space above my mantel is still empty, 
but come a certain day next November I have a good 
idea where I’ll be. I just hope that when that time 
comes, Grandpa doesn’t suddenly remember that he 
has a previous engagement elsewhere. END. 
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By EDMUND McLAURIN 


A hunter who buys a new rifle, or 
installs new sights on an old one, 
and then goes hunting without first 
sighting in his new acquisition for 
both his individual eyesight and a 
practical point blank range is due 
for a surprise—an unpleasant sur- 
prise. Most likely it will be in game 
missed. 

Fact is, as firearms editors have 
tried to point out from decade to 
decade, very few firearms come 
from their makers correctly sighted 
in for the marksmen who will use 
them. The best the factories can 
do is to “bore sight” their products, 
by aligning sights in relation to gun 
bores, and then give their adjust- 
ments a final check by test firing a 
few shots at a paper target. Beyond 
that stage, gun makers consider final 
sight adjustments a personal matter. 


FIG. I 





As a rule, .22 caliber rifles come 
to you with their factory sights ad- 
justed to hit a small bullseye at 25 
yards, and the big bores for targets 
at 100 and 200 yards. 

But these sincere attempts to. give 
you a ready-to-use and truly accur- 
ate rifle are cancelled out by the 
peculiarities that exist in human 
eyesight. What might be a perfect 
sight setting for a factory sight- 
aligner and tester may easily be in- 
correct for your eyesight, due to 
individual differences of vision. Too, 
you might want to use the firearm 
for point blank shooting at an alto- 
gether different range than that for 
which the sights were adjusted by 
the factory. Finally, the factory 
may have sighted in the rifle with 
a certain brand of ammunition of 
characteristic bullet weight and ve- 
locity, whereas your hunting am- 
munition selection may be entirely 
different. Any of these influencing 
factors, grossly bypassed by the 
consumer-hunter, can be fatal to 
true accuracy. 

As regards sights alone, variation 


Cardinal rule for adjusting a rifle’s sights 
is to move the rear sight in the direction 
you want the bullets to hit. In the first 
target (Fig. |) the rear sight needs to be 
moved to the left (as the shooter looks 
through his rear sight). In Fig. II the rear 
sight should be lowered to bring the shots 
to center. In Fig. III, these changes need 
to be combined — the rear sight moved to 
the left as regards windage, and lowered in 
respect to elevation —to move the bullet 
clusters to dead center. 


FIG. Ti 











in aim between two individuals fir- 
ing the same rifle with identical sight 
settings and loads is greatest with 
open metallic sights, still quite ob- 
vious with a rear peep sight and 
least noticeable with a properly 
mounted scope. In all three there 
is enough error, however, to fre- 
quently cause one shooter to miss 
vital game areas (especially at long 
ranges) with a sight setting that is 
perfect and deadly for the marks- 
man whose eyesight matches the ad- 
justed sights. 

For you to be successful at Florida 
woods hunting, your firearm must 
place its bullets where you-aim. In 
the hunting of Florida deer partic- 
ularly, you may have to make ac- 
curate shots through very small 
openings between trees and brush; 
hence, you want your rifle to shoot 
true, with the minimum of bullet 
trajectory arc and chance of deflec- 
tion. Theoretically, this is doing 
your shooting at point blank range. 

In determining a point blank 
range, or zero, for the setting of 
your rifle’s sights for hunting, you 
can disregard all recommendations 
and established ballistics tables for 
different ranges and cartridge load- 
ings and simply sight in with a 
chosen load for the exact distance 
you expect to get shots at Florida 
game. Knowing little about bullet 
performance at various ranges, you 
thereafter hope that the hunted 
game will cross your path at the 
exact range for which you are 
sighted. This method has many ad- 
vocates, probably because it involves 
little effort. 

Considered a more logical method 
is the zeroing of a rifle for a range 
that takes maximum advantage of 
the rifle load’s velocity and trajec- 
tory curve, very useful where shots 
may be expected at both short and 
long ranges. 

Regardless of the hunting range 
for which you zero your rifle, the 
path of a fired bullet will have a 
trajectory curve. At one point be- 
tween rifle muzzle and point of bul- 
let impact the trajectory curve will 
be at its highest. This is referred to 
as mid-range trajectory. 

Where hunting will be done in 
Florida areas where brush is thick 
and range of visibility short, a point 
blank sight setting for 100 yards is 
generally deadly for that range and 
points between. Of course, for truly 
long shots, 200 yards or more, such 
a sight setting will give a bullet drop 
that, in certain calibers especially, 
will tend to cause misses unless a 
higher aim is taken to allow for the 
drop of the bullet over the longer 
range, sights unchanged. Some of 
the experts consider it sheer folly 
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Lay your rifle across the sand bag rest so that the center of its forearm, not the barrel, 

rests on the sandbag. Lie prone behind the rifle and test its height and alignment to 

make sure that the rifle is steady and pointed naturally at your target. Check the entire 
setup for steadiness and shooting comfort before you fire any live ammunition. 


to sight in for a short range just 
because you figure you will get all 
your shots at short distances. But 
Elmer Keith, a big game hunter and 
a member of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation’s technical staff, takes the 
other side of the argument. Keith 
claims that it is more advantageous 
to zero your rifle for 100 yards or 
under for close range work in thick 
brush, and that it is no trouble at 
all to “hold high” for shots beyond 
the short point blank range for 
which a rifle is sighted. His opinion 
has logical application, but readers 
must bear in mind that Keith does a 
lot of hunting, besides between sea- 
sons shooting at countless paper 
targets. He can be said to know 
his guns and the ammunition used. 
He knows, too, the relative size of 
game at various distances and how 
much of the target his front sight 
covers at different ranges. 

If you elect to follow Keith’s sug- 
gestion for a short range hunting 
zero —a good one if you shoot in 
thickly wooded country, then go 
ahead and finish up the job in style. 
Sighted in for, say, 100 yards, your 
established point blank range, put 
up another target only 50 yards 
away, half way between rifle muzzle 
and the first target, where mid- 
range trajectory is highest, and fire 
five or more shots so that you will 
know how much to “hold low” for 
shots under point blank range. Next, 
set up a third target at 150 yards, 
or fifty yards beyond your point 
blank (zero) range, and fire another 
series of shots to determine how 
much the shots will drop as the 
range is increased without sight 
changes. By jotting down the figures 
obtained through inch measurement 
with a ruler, taken from the center 
of the cluster of shots to the center 
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of the target, you will have a record 
of bullet performance of a given 
cartridge loading as used in an in- 
dividual rifle with a certain adjust- 
ment of its sights. You can then 
apply the newly acquired knowledge 
to advantage in your hunting. 


Here is a typical example: The 
owner of a .30-06 rifle, using 180 
grain loads, decides to sight in for 
200 yards point blank, for which 
range he adjusts his metallic sights 
so that the fired shots hit dead center 
of the target. So sighted (for the 
200 yard zero), the rifle and its 180 
grain loads will shoot about three 
inches high at 100 yards and nine 
inches low at 300 yards. Knowing 
bullet performance for that partic- 
ular rifle and combination of car- 
tridge loading and sight setting, he 
can accurately hold low on shots 
under point blank range; hold high 
on game beyond zero. Note again 
that the information developed from 
a rifle equipped with metallic sights. 
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With a scope sighted rifle, height 
of the bullet’s mid-range trajectory 
curve would be considerably re- 
duced, due to the height of the axis 
of the scope above the axis of the 
rifle’s bore. In brief, this means 
that a three inch mid-range trajec- 
tory, as occurs with the 180-grain 
.30-06 load sighted for 200 yards, is 
reduced to 1% inches if the center 
of the scope is mounted exactly 1% 
inches above the center of the bore. 
The compensating factor of the 
scope’s height above the bore gives 
an apparent reduction in the height 
of the trajectory and extends the 
rifle’s practical zero. 

In a like manner, such things as 
barrel vibration and the bedding of 
an action in the stock affect bullet 
performance. That’s why the seri- 
ous hunter should consider each 
rifle and loading used as something 
in the nature of an individual com- 
bination, and test them accordingly. 
Certain of the lever-action rifles in 
large calibers, used with different 
bullet weights, can sometimes be 
decidedly eccentric. The thing to do 
is to sight in with one bullet weight, 
that best suited for the job to be. 
done, and then stick to it. Don’t be 
alarmed if your field findings do not 
agree with factory furnished bal- 
listics tables. Individual rifle ec- 
centricities, as embodied in barrel 
performance, stock pressure on 
bedded action, sight mounting meth- 
ods, temperature and other gremlins, 
can cause you to look askance at 
the ballistics figures in the gun 
catalogs. Just use the tables as 
general guides, and compare them 
with your field shooting. 


Though you may expect to do 
most of your shooting at Florida 
game from a standing or offhand 
position, one does not sight in a rifle 


that way. The reason is that the 
(Continued on Page 41) 


Here are two sighting targets fired with 170 grain deer loads in a Winchester Model 94 

over the one hundred yard range, shooting prone and from sandbag rest. Only minor 

sight corrections were needed to bring the point of bullet impact to approximate center. 
Any deer fired on with this rifle will likely be meat on the table! 
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ee OU DON’T HAVE to be crazy to catch fish 

nowadays,” the Florida Cracker livebait 
dealer confided, “but I reckon it helps. ...Things sure 
have changed. When I first started selling bait thirty- 
eight years ago, fishermen in general were a pretty 
sensible lot. But look at ’em now!” 

The old man excused himself to wait on a customer 
seeking live shiners for tarpon fishing, but soon re- 
sumed his seat in the questionable shade provided by 
a tattered awning overhanging one side of his pier 
shed. “Twas like I just said,” he continued. “The old- 
time fishermen were mostly a sensible lot, but now 
fishermen will do anything, or try the craziest ideas, 
if they think there is any chance at all of catching 
fish!... But, of course, there’s more competition for 
the uncaught fish than ever before.” 

I nodded more or less in solemn agreement, and the 
old man paused to cut a plug of tobacco. 

“Just look around on your field trips and notice 
some of the crazy lures they’re now using to catch 
fish.... Some of ’em work, too,” he admitted. “Maybe 
with today’s heavy fishing competition it helps if you’re 
a little crazy.” 

The conversation remained vivid in my memory. I 
took the old man’s advice and, in making the rounds 
of the Florida fishing spots, I have evinced more inter- 
est in some of the seemingly zany baits and ideas be- 
ing used by Florida fishermen in the hope of taking 
fish. I have made it a point to observe unusual lures 
and methods, and have boldly scrutinized the contents 
of countless opened tackle boxes. Some of the lures and 
ideas gathered to the fold have been both amusing and 
downright amazing. The amazement has been further 
enhanced by the fact that most of them actually catch 
fish, or contribute in some manner to more practical 
fishing. The variety discovered has been as inclusive 
as the 57 varieties represented by a nationally adver- 
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Some Florida anglers think courting Neptune’s daughter brings luck. Photo at left shows 

one version of the lady’s looks and upper left is not some kind of a rocket but a lure that is 

supposed to be “red hot’ for trolling. Upper right isn’t a sheetmetal worker's nightmare 

but a lure designed by an aircraft designer who uses it successfully for largemouth bass in 
the Withlacoochee River. 


IT HELPS IF YOU'RE 
A LITTLE CRAZY 


tised brand of food products, and some of the ideas 
being used by Florida anglers have taken my fancy to 
the extent that I have adopted them, too. Ideas for 
enticing fish to bite have predominated, naturally. 

While fishing the waters of the Withlacoochee River, 
I noticed a nearby caster taking bass after bass while 
a companion and I, enviously watching his perform- 
ance, took only an occasional fish. Investigation dis- 
closed his lure to be a brand-name item that looked 
anything but a fish-getter, a lure shaped like a narrow 
strip of metal folded almost in half and painted red 
on one side and yellow on the other. “I’ve taken 349 
bass since last October, and hundreds of other fish— 
31 different species in all—on this lure,” the produc- 
tive angler genially conceded when I approached him 
in regard to the particular lure he was using with such 
obvious success....I decided to get one right away, 
and, while I am still far from beating my informant’s 
bass record, I have taken a surprising number of good 
fish on the lure, and in both fresh and salt water. But 
just looking at it, you’d never believe it has fish appeal. 

Along the surfline at Daytona, I saw an angler take 
a redfish (channel bass) of perhaps eight pounds on 
a fish-shaped lure that had a jointed head molded of 
plastic and so designed that the lure developed a life- 
life gill movement when retrieved....I made a mental 
note to get one. 

It was at a favored fishing spot at the mouth of 
the St. Johns that I first made the acquaintance of 
that sensational salmon lure of the famed Puget Sound 
area of far off Washington State—a pear shaped, 
brightly painted piece of balsa wood, fitted with a 
couple of red beads above and below the body, plus 
a chrome-plated spoon above and a treble hook dan- 
gling below. This was the lure that our Air Force 
boys brought over from France when the fighting war 
ended, and which was first tried on Washington sal- 
mon, with such success that more than 100,000 West 
Coast salmon fishermen used it on last season’s Open- 
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ing Day. Looking more like a baby’s toy than a fish 
lure, its combined fluorescent red color, spinner flash 
and peculiar movement in the current, nevertheless, 
had fish appeal. Its owner was boating Florida salt- 
water trout from one to five pounds with a regularity 
that proved annoying to less favored fishermen an- 
chored in the same area. I remembered seeing such a 
lure advertised in an outdoor magazine.... Maybe if 
I ordered it that night, I might have it for use next 
weekend! 

At several points on both Florida coasts I encoun- 
tered saltwater anglers using a lifelike plastic shrimp 
lure, natural looking even to the curling antenna, and 
unusual by reason that the head could be unscrewed 
from the perforated hollow body and the interior 
packed with real shrimp meat so that the lure would 
not only look like a shrimp but would smell and 
taste like one! Of six different colors seen in use, the 
amber model appeared to be the best fish-getter.... 
I put that on my list of planned tackle purchases. 

Another lure, seen at Lake Tarpon, being cast by 
a freshwater angler, had much the same basic idea, 
but was primarily a bass plug, with the body cavity 
being utilized for insertion of an open-mesh capsule 
filled with citric acid powder or a crushed Alka- 
Seltzer tablet. When introduced to the water, the un- 
usual lure fizzed and wiggled with a most fish- 
fascinating action. Since the owner had a nice bass 
and I had none, I memorandumed the manufacturer’s 
name and address with inward delight. 

Along the causeway in downtown Miami, I found 
a resident fisherman successfully using synthetic fish 
bait odors. These various delectable(?) bait scents 
were embodied in compounds squeezed from tubes 
appropriately labeled “For Sheepshead,” “For Trout,” 
“For Channel Bass” and “For Snook.” The idea was 
to add a drop or two of the proper preparation to cut 
bait, or artificials, being used to tempt the particular 
specie of fish sought....I decided I better play safe 
and buy a few tubes for the tackle box. 

Just outside Tallahassee, my attention was captured 
by a car ahead of me that slid to a stop alongside a 
bridged section of the highway, to discharge a passen- 
ger holding a cane pole and carrying a can.... Worm 
fishing! The place looked good....I pulled my own 
car just off the hard surface and parked. But the 
guy with the cane pole didn’t begin fishing; neither 
did he start digging for worms. Instead, he filled his 
can with water from the creek. Then removing a 
paper from his pocket he carefully unfolded the sec- 
tions and selected two dark-colored tablets which he 
promptly dropped in the can of water. “Worm reaper!” 
he explained, noticing my puzzled glance. “Watch!” He 
walked to a spot near the creek’s bank, kicked aside 
the accumulated leaves and brush and poured the con- 
tents of the can over the cleared area. Within minutes 
choice, fat worms were putting in surface appearance! 

.I scribbled the brand-name of the preparation on 
a piece of paper with a stubby pencil I finally found 
in one of my pockets. I recalled the old man’s words. 
Fishermen crazy? Not all of ’em, anyway. For me, 
seeing is believing.... 

Like the fellow at Lake Apopka who was catching 
live grasshoppers and making them more durable and 
attractive by painting them with fast-drying finger- 


A double handful of nice, fat, live red crawlers? Nice, fat red 
crawlers ... yes! ... but of realistic appearing soft plastic, 
with built-in squirming action. 
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nail polish, “embalming” his natural bait supply for 
either immediate or future use. 

And the bass fisherman at Lake Harris who, un- 
able to legally use goldfish for bait, ingeniously ap- 
plied a fast-drying, water-setting dye to color his min- 
nows an attractive legal gold. Crazy? Well, I must be 
that way myself now, for I have adopted both ideas. 

Near Clewiston, on the southwest shore of Lake 
Okeechobee, three women were cane-pole fishing, ob- 
viously using worms for bait. But when I engaged 
them in conversation I learned that their worms were 
artificial creations of soft plastic, natural even to their 
drape on a hook and a surprisingly lifelike wiggle, the 
last obtained from either the movement of the fished 
stream or the merest twitch of the held pole! They had 
brought the artificials down with them from Ohio, they 
said; bought them from the stock of a certain store in 
Akron.... Yes, I could order some, they were reason- 
ably sure. 

At John’s Pass, near St. Petersburg, a Gulf cruising 
skipper docked with a catch of nine kingfish that had 
a total weight of 213 pounds. In answer to my question, 
“What'd you catch ’em with?” he held out to me a 
giant sized pyramid sinker made of perforated copper, 
to which was attached a four foot leader having an 
orthodox spoon bait at the business end. When I took 
the rig from the charter boat skipper I was surprised 
at its lightness. From the appearance of the over-sized 
sinker, I expected it to weigh pounds. “A chum sinker!” 
the man explained. “It’s a metal shell built around a 
small lead sinker, and filled with cotton. I soak it in 
menhaden oil before I put the rig overside. Makes a 
chum ‘slick’ when trolled.” . . . I made one that night. 

Pork rind streamers or chunks have long been con- 
sidered practical additions to a cast or trolled lure, but 
if you are an average angler you're usually just out 
of pork rind at the very time you’d most like to have 
it for use. At Lake Harney, I saw a bait caster suc- 
cessfully use imitation pork rind strips cut from an 
old piece of chamois.... You’ll now find some in my 
tackle box. 

Off Panama City, during one of the periodic cobia 
runs, I shared a charter with a likeable chap who 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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began catching fish right away, using a strange-looking 
metal lure strongly suggestive of either a Manta ray 
or a miniature model of the latest jet. Brought it from 
California, he said. ... Fortunately, he remembered the 
address of his source of supply. Now, I can catch those 
cobia, too.... 

One June night while fishing for tarpon from an 
outboard powered boat under Gandy Bridge, the six 
mile span connecting St. Petersburg with Tampa, I 
was puzzled by an intermittent flashing of a tiny light 
in the water area between my boat and the one an- 
chored eight feet away. The mystery cleared itself 
later when we pulled alongside each other to exchange 
fishing lies. The angler in the neighboring boat had 
been using an artificial lure hollowed out to house a 
pen-size flashlight battery and tiny bulb! Two small 
tarpon had already been boated with the lure... .If I 
specified Special Handling and Air Parcel Post, I 
should have mine inside of a week, I figured. 

That Florida fishermen are superstitious has been 
pointedly indicated by my meeting of both freshwater 
anglers and coastal fishermen using baits associated 
with their belief that fishing is largely luck. These try- 
anything-oncers have been seen fishing with what they 
have described to me as so-called “lucky-lures”—a real 
rabbit’s foot, its fur waterproofed and with diving lip 
and hook attached; a mermaid lure, supposedly repre- 
senting Father Neptune’s favorite daughter, and, there- 
fore, lucky; and a metal spoon shaped like the numeral 
7, a number long considered to be favored with more 
than average luck.... Well, no harm in trying them, 
anyway, I’ve decided. Maybe they’ll be especially 
lucky for me. 

From one of the piers at Vero Beach I watched an 
elderly angler’s fishing float with amused interest. It 
attracted my eye because it wasn’t an ordinary oval 
cork float, but one shaped like an unclothed glamour 
gal and bobbing at an attractive level. “That’s a pretty 
nifty float you’re using,” I commented. “Well, I’m re- 
tired, with nothing to do except fish every day. I 
figure that if I have to watch a bobber all day, it 
might as well be one shaped like a pretty girl!” was his 
matter-of-fact reply....Crazy? I wouldn’t say that 
but, more appropriately, let’s credit him with being 
young at heart! 

Keeping Florida’s live bait supply alive between 
source and place of use has long been a common 
problem, and some of the ideas anglers have developed 
to overcome this difficulty have been only a bit short 


The federal law against using live goldfish for bait won’t be 

broken if, as a Lake Harris fisherman does, you dye your legally 

approved live minnows with gold dye or any other five colors in 

the pictured kit. Enough dye in the kit to color 500 minnows. 
Just paint a live minnow and let him swim! 
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Fish bait odors are now packaged in a variety of odors of 

favored baits; can be had for a wide selection of fresh and salt 

water fish. Squeeze one drop on your live bait or artificial lure 
is the general idea. 


of astonishing. Near Inverness, I met a fellow who 
had rigged up a baitsaver that utilized the air hose 
of his windshield wiper to pump a continuous supply 
of fresh air to his live bait carrier. He had severed 
the wiper’s air hose, inserted a T-shaped connection 
with a removable wing screw in one branch, to per- 
mit occasional attachment of a hose running up from 
the bait bucket. Worked, too! 

At Naples, I talked with a tarpon fisherman who 
used a commercially-made, miniature, metal, wind- 
mill-type air compressor to keep his live bait in good 
health and spirits until he could reach the tarpon 
grounds. The device was first attached and used on 
his car window, and later transferred to his boat. The 
windmill operated on the slipstream of air provided 
by the moving car and boat, pumping needed oxygen 
through a tube into the live bait container. .. . His 
unit cost only $2.95 he said. Luckily, I found one in 
a nearby tackle shop. 

While camping and fishing at Lake Marion, I found 
a successful live bait angler using a ten gallon live 
bait container divided into two compartments — the 
lower one a metal reservoir for compressed air and 
capable of taking a pressure up to 200 pounds from 
any roadside service station’s tire hose. A valve-con- 
trolled tube connected the air compartment of the 
container to the upper section, holding stream water 
and live bait. By careful adjustment of the air release 
valve, oxygen was supplied at any desired rate. One 
filling of the air compartment lasted hours. 

(Continued on Page 39) 















YOU HAVE TO BE SMARTER THAN THE FISH 


By TOMMY ANDERSON 





Who says fish are dumb? The fish in Florida at 
least have proven that they can outsmart many 
an angler. Bass in particular have shown that the 
fisherman or woman had better look to their ways 
in order to be successful. This is very fortunate for 
the fishing tackle people because as the fish change 
their diets, the bait people sell more new lures. Prac- 
tically all over Central Florida, a few years back, 
fishermen were using a lure called the Bass Master. 
This lure when trolled rapidly behind a boat produced 
record catches of Bass. A couple of years later the 
fish began to get wise to the action of the plug, and 
quit hitting them as well as they did at first. Then 
came the Spoon Plug, and once again people were 
catching lots of Bass on one type of bait. This year 
the Lazy Ike has taken over the Central Florida Lakes, 
and the Bass have been going for them in a big way. 
Next year or the year after the picture will change 
and the fish will have a new taste in lures. There is 
no doubt that a large Bass gets used to seeing a lure, 
and so loses his curiosity for that bait. There are 
times when even live bait fished in 
the usual cork and casting rod man- 
ner holds no appeal to Mr. Bass. A 
slight variation to this rig will 
change the luck of the day from poor 
to good. There are many variations, 
but one that has worked for me is 
as follows: Put your sinker or 
heavy shot on the end of the line, 
tie the leader about a foot and a half 
up the line, then get a small cork, 
one that will sink with the weight 
of the sinker, and place it about a 
foot above the hook and _ leader. 
When you cast out this rig the cork 
will keep the minnow about a foot 
off the bottom, and the fish will pos- 
sibly become more interested as it 
is a different approach to his dinner 
or supper. 


The string of bass 
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(upper left) and this 
nice catch of speckled perch are proof that 
the angler knew more than the fish. 


If you are a spin fisherman, and luck hasn’t been too 
promising, try using live shiners with your spinning 
rig. Use a light hook, fasten the shiner through the 
tail. Cast it as close to the shore as possible, and 
then hold your rod high enough so that the shiner 
works along the weeds on the surface. The com- 
motion that the bait makes will usually lure a Bass 
out of the grass. If you wish to fish deeper holes or 
the bottom with your spinning outfit, just hook your 
bait through the mouth, and he will do the rest. In 
live bait fishing with a spinning outfit you have a 
good chance to fish shallower waters than the angler 
with heavy tackle. Many times Bass will be feeding 
between the grass beds and shore. I remember one 
time this last Spring when we caught limit catches 
of Bass using a spinning rig, Sand Roller minnows, 
and casting from almost on shore to the edge of the 
weeds. The person that thinks that all he or. she 
has to do is to take a plug and a casting outfit and 
work the shore for fish has another think coming. 
It is true that many times Bass do feed on shore, but 
in Florida lakes he is just as likely to be feeding on 
crawfish or shrimp in one of the deep holes a long 
way from shore. He might be chasing Shad in the 
middle of the lake or at the mouth of some creek. 

In order to be smarter than the fish you have to 
analyze the wind, the temperature, and the water level. 
If you have a stream leading into your lake, and if 
that stream is sluggish except in high water, you 
might find that when the wind is from that shore 
there is a water movement from the outlet of that 
stream, and a congregation of Bass and bait fish. 
During certain times of the year Bass feed on the 
bottom. If your lake has a sandstone formation you 
will find that during the hot months Bass will lie 
between the cracks in the rock, and feast on sand 
rollers, and crawfish. High water will sometimes 
find fish all the way back in the slews and channels. 
A large ditch leading from a vegetable farm will some- 
times be a location where Bass will tarry looking for 
food to be washed into the stream from the ditch. 
For the main part give Mr. Bass credit for a lot of 
sense, and try to figure out where he will be and how 
he will be tempted. Try all kinds of places, and any 
new tricks that you will be able to think up. A large 
Bass is big because he is smart, and 
if you want to catch him you have 
to be smarter than he is. 

Bream and Shellcrackers maybe 
aren't as smart as Mr. Bass, but 
they know how to hold their own 
with the fisherman. It is true that 
when they are bedding it is no trick 
to catch a mess of Bream, but even 
on a bed the Shellcracker is a wary 
fish. I have watched the bonnets 
move when a careless fisherman ran 
his outboard too close to the bed and 
disturbed the Shellcrackers working 
on it. Many times you can smell 
beds of Shellecrackers and Bream, 
but can’t find any trace of them. 


The reason is that many times they 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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Most people think of the “poor” fish as a moronic 
creature that flounders about using a rock for a brain. 
The fish does all right. All in all he’s amazingly well 
equipped to take care of a fish’s needs — often with 
a competence beyond the comprehension of man. True, 
on appearances he may look like nature’s stepchild: 
He has no ears, no eyelids, no movable tongue for 
taste (only a flat cartilaginous and gristly projection 
from the floor of the mouth without muscles), and 
for a nose only two tiny holes in the top of his snout. 
He has no lungs and therefore no vocal equipment 
in the conventional sense, and his sense of feeling is 
so dull that you could possibly skin him alive without 
causing pain. 

But by strange processes of circumvention Mother 
Nature has done wonders for the fish. Because the 
fish has no ears, it was supposed until recently that 
it could not hear. The hammer, anvil, and stirrup— 
hearing equipment of mammals—is still used by the 
fish to eat with. But the fish hears quite well. A 
catfish responds to vibrations up to 13,000 per second 
—about as many vibrations per second as a human 
(20,000). Goldfish respond to vibrations from 43 to 
2,792. A minnow can distinguish half tones—which 
is considerably better than many people can do. 
Strange that fish should so long have been considered 
deaf. What would fish of the deep make noises for 
unless they were for other fish to hear? Nature’s 
trick here has been to provide the fish with an air 
bladder that acts as a kind of resonance box amplify- 
ing and transmitting vibrations to the fish’s inner ear. 

The fish’s gristly, immovable tongue is actually quite 
sensitive. Some fishermen declare that a fish has the 
most finicky taste known, that it can taste a bait at 
a distance—no chewing possible or necessary. This 
is probable. A catfish can taste with his tail. In fact 
it has taste buds all over its body. It taste-tests its 
eggs by passing its fins over them. It is thought that 
it “tastes” its way about in muddy water. 

Don’t underrate the two pin holes a fish uses for a 
nose. He doesn’t have to use them for breathing, 
so he can concentrate them for sniffing the watery 
odors. Smelling is possibly the highest developed 
sense in a fish, as we understand senses. Fishermen 
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By ROSS PHARES 


are learning to cater to a fish’s sense of smell more and 
more. Certain fishermen in South Texas lure catfish 
with “stink bait,” a concoction made of decaying fish 
mixed with lint. It is believed that fish such as salmon 
find their native river mainly by the sense of smell. 
Fish have been trained to come for food when water 
from a certain river was let into an aquarium. When 
water from other rivers was let in no food was given. 
Within a short time the fish learned to distinguish 
between the waters of the different rivers. 

The fish has no extensive network of nerve endings 
near the body surfaces, but by pressure it feels ade- 
quately for its needs. In fact, this sensory dullness 
is a blessing. A fish does not experience pain at 
anything approaching the human level. 

Fish eyes are good eyes, in most species. Much of 
the animal world is color blind. But a fish can be 
quite discriminating in matters of color. The ex- 
perienced fisherman goes to the water with lures of 
a variety of hues. No one has completely understood 
the temperament of fish in their seemingly fickle choice 
of colors. Well, possibly fish wouldn’t understand us. 
One day a man chooses a red tie, the next, his mood 
definitely calls for blue. 

Fish are able to see some colors that human beings 
can’t see. They can see ultra-violet, which is black 
to us. 

A fish has no lungs, and consequently no vocal 
equipment in his throat. By use of muscles about the 
air-bladder, to change pressure mainly, fish are able 
to make an incredible variety of sounds. Some pro- 
duce sounds with the bases of their spines which form 
part of their fins. Their fins are made to creak in 
their bony sockets. During the recent war the Navy 
developed a sensitive instrument for detecting the 
noise of submarines under water. But the fish made 
so much noise the instrument had to be remade so 
that the fish noises could be screened out. Fish make 
so many strange sounds that we are not certain how 
many varieties are produced. For creatures without 
a voice they are wizards at sound effects. 
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Fish have been sent to school to determine their 
I. Q.’s_ And their report cards turned out quite well 
for “rock brain” pupils. In the rudiments of education, 
such as figures and the alphabet they were far from 
being dunces. Fish have learned quickly the difference 
between an oval and a circle. The pupils were shown 
that they could get food if they swam toward a circle 
but could not get it if they swam toward an oval. In 
like manner they learned to read alphabetical direc- 
tions. The oval and certain letters became as mean- 
ingful symbol to them as the crossbones or the word 
“spoiled” is to human beings. 

In music school the fish did surprisingly well with 
their notes and scales (no pun intended). Their tone 
distinction, on the whole, proved not as good as ours. 
But the memory of the fish for tones was the joy of 
the professors. Though limited in repertoire, the 
length of time they retained good absolute memory 
of tone was longer than that of some virtuosos who 
must read their notes to perform. 

You may have heard people pity the “poor” fish 
because it can’t sleep. The fish has no eyelids, and 
therefore it never closes its eyes. But it has been 
proven that the fish relaxes and rests—with its eyes 
wide open. Doubtless the fish has an advantage not 
enjoyed by people in that it does not have to pass 
out for extended periods to replenish its energy. Fish, 
it is thought, cat nap in the fashion of cats. 

It is sometime said of a heavy imbiber that “he 


drinks like a fish.” This misrepresents the fish. 
Drinking is the last thing a fresh water fish would do 
—or could do. A fish takes on body liquid by osmosis 
—water continually seeping in through its semi- 
permeable gills. 

Fish are strangely equipped for emergencies and 
their peculiar needs. There are perch that climb 
trees, by gripping the bark with their fins. The lung- 
fish not only can live out of water; it, in a sense, hiber- 
nates on dry land. When drought comes, and the 
water habitat starts drying up, this fish burrows 
into the moist dirt and curls up in a cocoon of mud. 
As the moisture evaporates and the sun beats down, 
the fish is encased in a hard, dry ball of mud. Here 
it remains in a state of nearly suspended animation 
until the rains come again to dissolve the clay shell 
and free the lungfish which resumes its normal aquati 
existence. 

A fish never has to bother with such inconveniences 
as shedding or molting. The original suit of a scale 
fish fits it perfectly for life and never wears out. Each 
individual scale grows larger as the fish grows. : 

Age has its compensations with a fish. In the fis 
family, grandpa is not a shrunken up, decrepit de- 
pendent. A fish grows as long as it lives. The big 
fish in each species are the old fish. 

From infancy to old age a benevolent Mother Nature 
has provided strangely but adequately for her crea- 
tures of the water kingdom. END. 
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OUTDOOR SPORTS---DOVE HUNTING 
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By EppreE FINLAY 
South Carolina Wildlife 

The dove is a pretty little bird 
that weighs about five ounces and 
flies 20 miles per hour per ounce. 
Some people call it the morning dove 
because you see most of them in 
the morning when it is illegal to 
shoot them. - However, the correct 
name is mourning dove because so 
many hunters mourn over the way 
they can’t hit them. If you want to 
be really technical you can refer to 
them as Zenaidura macroura but it 
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won’t make them any easier to hit. 
Some doves migrate long distances 
in flocks. Some dove hunters travel 
long distances in station wagons. The 
doves make better time because they 
don’t stop at every filling station. 
There are two schools of thought 
in dove shooting. Some hunters like 
to hide in cover so thick the doves 
can’t see them. You get more shots 
this way but your gun is always 
tangled up in the briars or branches. 
Others prefer to sit on a shell box 
out in the field. This is more com- 


fortable and also very economical, 
since if a dove sees you he won't fly 
over and if he doesn’t fly over you 
won’t waste shells missing him. 
Eleven southeastern states carried 
on a four-year study of the dove. 
They can now tell you everything 
about doves except how to hit them. 
If you shoot doves much it affects 
your vision. This is proved by the 
fact that game wardens have never 
caught a man on a baited field who 
admitted that he had seen any bait. 
END. 
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JUNIOR CONSERVATIONIST 


(Continued from Page 7) 


All-around 
Smith. 

Best KP’s—Jeffrey Nowak, Garry 
Register and Johnny Longford. 

Hardluck boys of the week—Skip 
Bogart and David Keller. 

Most typical boy—Richard Diefen- 
derfer. 

Horseshoe doubles — Jr. class, 
Hugh Burgess and Jewell Russell; 
Sr. class, Buddy Jones and Ralph 
Branning. 

Softball team of the week — The 
Scrubbs, captained by John Terrell. 

Best tent—Tent No. 4, captained 
by Buddy Jones. 

Best volleyball team—Team No. 3, 
captained by Bob Oakley. 

oe 


Quite a few winners wouldn’t you 


fisherman — J.T. 


say. And all of them departed with | 


some useful fishing gear. Either a 
rod or a reel or a plug; something 
that will go toward making better 
fishermen. 

All of these prizes were donated 
by manufacturers from all over the 
country. 

In our next issue I want to thank 
all of these very fine gentlemen. 

And of course that also includes 
all of our excellent speakers from 
the many agencies both state and 
federal. 

Right at the moment on behalf of 
the staff and all of those working 
for the interests of such a successful 
camp may I extend a sincere thank 
you to all of you. 

At this writing we are composing 
a list of all of the names and will 
appear in our next issue. 

a Se’ Re 

The third and fourth clubs to send 
in their charters for examination are 
the Everglades Jr. Conservation 
Squadron of Hialeah and the Bay 
County Girls Jr. Conservation Club, 
Panama City. 

This fall the clubs will be pre- 
sented their charter certificates. 

The list of charter clubs so far in- 
cludes: 

Ft. Lauderdale, Pahokee, Hialeah, 
Panama City. 

Another added surprise was the 
certificates of award from the Ross 
Allen Institute of Silver Springs. 

Mr. Ross Allen presented twelve 
of these certificates to the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission to be 
awarded to those young men who 
qualified as good conservationists 
and in good standing and of course 
interested in reptiles. 

Nine of these certificates were 
awarded to the boys having qualified 
during the summer camp. 
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They are: 

Wilford Ghioto—West Palm Beach 

Johnny Ludlum—Ft. Pierce 

Art Brantwood—Miami 

Skip Bogart—St. Petersburg 

David Keller—Clearwater 

Tom Gaskins—Palmdale 

Steve Hudson—Ocala 

Walter Krueger—Leesburg 

Larry Rosenblatt—Wildwood 

Our many thanks to Ross Allen 
and his representatives who so ably 
assisted in our summer camp. 

To Mr. Jack Raymond, Mr. War- 
ren Prince and Mr. Ross Allen: Our 
sincere thanks. 

ot Le 

About charters: The charter for 
the Jr. Everglades Conservation 
Squadron was processed in the Cir- 
cuit Judge’s Court April 9, 1953, and 
the Bay County Girls Jr. Conserva- 
tion Club legally recorded in the 
Circuit Court May 21, 1953. 

ic aye — SE 


Top ten clubs for the month of 
July, 1954: 

Many of these clubs rated previ- 
ously have discontinued meetings 
during the summer months. For 
that reason some of them do not ap- 
pear in this rating. Other clubs meet 
right on through the summer. 

1. Bartow Jr. Conservation Club 

2. Jr. Everglades Conservation 

Club, Hialeah 

3. St. Petersburg 

4. Pahokee 

o. Allapattah Optimist Jr. Conser- 

vation Club, Miami 

6. Jr. Anglers Club, Ft. Lauder- 

dale 
7. Halifax Jr. Conservation Club, 
Daytona 

8. Glades Jr. Conservation Club 

9. Wildwood Jr. Conservation 
Club 

10. Bay County Jr. Conservation 
Club for Girls. 

There are so many clubs coming 
in with reports that I wish to thank 
all of the secretaries for their very 
fine cooperation. Still there are 
others that need to be reminded. 

Remember the point system de- 
termines the standing. I have no 
magic crystal ball. The points are 
given on a 200 point basis for at- 
tendance, reports, meetings, activi- 
ties and a 50 point basis for publicity. 
One report can give you, if it is com- 
plete, 850 points. It doesn’t take 
much to bring you out of the bottom 
if you get on the ball. 


And how about it clubs, that have 
been down at the bottom for some 


time. Let’s make a new resolution 
and get on the firing line. 

That’s all for this time. See you 
all later. END. 


BIG-LEAGUE TARPON 
(Continued from Page 21) 


The spring migration of these tar- 
pon is a thrilling thing. From the 
Caribbean, from the Bahamas, from 
both coasts of Florida, from Cuba, 
and maybe from Yucatan waters, 
the silver kings converge on the 
Keys. They wind up on the Gulf 
side of the Keys, arriving in early. 
March and staying until mid-July. 
From Marathon to Tavernier, fish 
from 50 to 200 pounds cruise along 
a few feet under the surface or 
gather in small “lakes” among the 
bonefish flats, deeper pools measur- 
ing from 200 yards to a mile long. 
They are sitting ducks for the cast- 
er’s aim. 

And while most fresh water fish 
which migrate to spawn will not eat 
during the spawning operation, these 
bright-eyed salty bozos will leave 
the nuptial bed to take a sock at a 
fly or a lure. Yeah, a guy can cast 
a lure into one of the circular chains 
of spawning fish and get one of them 
to stop roeing or milting, according 
to sex, and grab the offering. Maybe 
that’s why we say “poor fish.” Be 
that as it may, these tarpon are two 
finned hitters and Ted and I didn’t 
care what they stopped doing, as 
long as they swatted our flies. 

All the time we were eating lunch 
we could hear them out there in 
front of us, “striking,” making a tre- 
mendous splash, a loud noise, send- 
ing chills racing all over us and 
leaving in their wake a batch of 
goose pimples a mile high. 

“Here’s a tenite popper I want you 
to try,” I said when I could stand 
it no longer. “It'll give them a fit. 
It's hot.” 

I tossed a white bodied, 
headed surface lure to Ted. 

“There they are, right there!” I 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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BAKA, 


“Now then and in decent language, 
tell me just how it happened.” 
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By CHUCK 


ee HE PLUG landed on the 

water alongside the old, 
hollow log. A full minute after all 
the ripples had died away, I gave 
it a gentle twitch. Up from the 
depths came a hulking shadow to 
clear the water in a mighty leap. 
Shaking his head and rattling his 
gill covers, the old lunker hit the 
water with a solid thud that jarred 
me to the seat of my pants.” 

If you have been a reader of fish- 
ing yarns in the outdoor magazines, 
you have read paragraphs that re- 
semble the above many times. They 
are aS commonplace as pictures of 
leaping bass. All such paragraphs 
have one thing in common. I won- 
der if you have spotted it? Here’s 
another. 

“T cut the motor. As I waited im- 
patiently, the slight evening breeze 
drifted my boat closer to the old, 
broken down dock. I steeled myself 
to resist the impulse to make a pre- 
mature cast. At last, I was just right 
—I cast, and the plug landed be- 
tween the pilings up under the rot- 
ted platform. There was a savage 
strike, and the fight was on.” 

Sound familiar? How about this 
one? 

“The old wreck lay in about 15 ft. 
of clear water. Peering down, I 
could just make out the shadowy 
outlines of a dozen big fish. The 
sight of them, half hidden among the 
bones of the old ship, brought my 
blood pounding to my ears. Etc, etc.” 


Yes, in most of the epic stories of 
fishing, you will read of the fish be- 
ing taken from a spot that afforded 
cover and protection. Basic require- 
ments for good game fishing are: an 
ample supply of clean water, an ade- 
quate supply of food AND plenty of 
cover. Most of us have been edu- 
cated to the first two of these basic 
needs, but many of us seem to be 
missing an opportunity when it 
comes to providing cover that is so 
important to both the fish and the 
fisherman. 

This lesson was brought home to 

-me a few years back when the “ ’49” 
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SCHILLING 


hurricane blew a stand of tall, Aus- 
tralian pines into the St. Lucie canal 
at the mouth of the south fork. The 
roots of these trees stayed high and 
dry, but the tops were in the water. 
They made a half mile stretch of 
tangled branches that extended 
about 50 ft. into the canal. What 
fishing! These trees were hardly in 
the water until the cover provided 
was full of snook, black bass and 
tarpon. As time wore on, the fish- 
ing became better and better. A few 
alligators moved in, and a family of 


otters took up residence. It was 


wonderful! 


All concerned enjoyed about a 
year of this good fortune that ended 
when the Army Engineers came 
along with a dredge and removed, 
not only these trees, but all other 
spots of fish cover they could find. 

Really good fishing occurs only 
when environmental circumstances 
conspire to concentrate the game 
fish population in a relatively small 
area. Examples of this are made 
clear in cases like my blown down 
pine trees. Another example are the 
schools of bass that follow the shad 
minnows in the St. Johns chain. 
Deep, cold water springs in the bot- 
tom of rivers and lakes in Florida 
are another case in point. Most fish- 
ermen are aware of some river or 
lake where an incoming stream or 
diverging current provides a holding 
ground where game fish can always 
be found. Many a lake or stream 
that yields poor sport does so be- 
cause, for one reason or another, no 
concentration points are at hand. 


In many cases, shoreline cover has 
been wantonly destroyed because of 
the added problem it presents to 
hyacinth control. In the case of the 
Army Engineers, much natural 
cover has been destroyed in the 
cause of navigation. The widespread 
use of fast, powerful outboard mo- 
tors, coupled with light plywood 
boats, has spelled the end of many 
another natural cover spot. 

All of these “improvements” have 
some justification, but remember 





that each time a snag, log jam, dead- 
fall or brush pile is taken from the 
water, the sports fishing potential 
of that water has been impaired. 

I once fished from a camp on a 
beautiful stream that had, formerly, 
provided excellent sport. The fish- 
ing camp operator had cleaned all 
of the old snags from the water, had 


‘spruced up the banks and destroyed 


most of the brush piles and fallen 
trees. His favorite brag was to the 
effect that you could troll all day 
long without getting “snagged up.” 
I might add that most days on this 
“improved” water produced no fish 
either, making it really trouble free 
fishing in a manner of speaking. 

If you are interested in improving 
your fishing (and who isn’t) spend 
a little time and effort providing the 
cover so necessary for the sport. Be 
careful that doing so does not violate 
the legal or moral right of others. 
Many a lake or stream can be im- 
proved tremendously with very little 
effort. A tree dropped in the water 
and left hanging on the stump is 
but one way to produce cover magic. 
A bundle of brush wired together 
and anchored with a stone is another. 

A branch falls in the water and 
gets caught in the roots of a tree. 
Trash and leaves collect to form a 
little pool of still water. The rotting 
debris will be the home for water 
bugs and small fry that will, in turn, 
lure a big bass. If you are a wise 
fisherman, you will know that the 
bass is there. What’s more, you know 
that if you catch him, another fish 
will take his place. Knowing this, it 
is only good sense to provide as 
many such places as you can. 

I know an island in the St. Lucie 
River that presents a problem no 
fisherman has yet solved. On a nar- 
row point, two sabal palms have 
fallen in the water and are growing 
in that position, their heads curving 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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BIG LEAGUE TARPON 


yelled, as three tarpon suddenly 
showed only 60 feet from us. 

“You take them,” he yelled back 
at me. “I can’t get this thing tied 
on.” 

“No, it’s your turn,’ I said. “Go 
on, get that bug out there.” 

He finally got the lure tied on 
and dropped it three feet in front 
of the fish, gave it a slight pop, then 
let it rest still on the surface. 

One of the tarpon zoomed up 
under it but didn’t take. He sank 
down a foot and eyed the bug. Ted 
gave it another slight pop. This time 
the tarpon looped up and butted it 
a couple of inches into the air. When 
it came down that ornery silver king 
knocked it kicking again. 

“Hey!” I shouted. “It’s Sharkey 
the trained seal!” 

“Acts like it, doesn’t he!” cried 
Ted. 

But this time when the bug came 
down, the tarpon backed off a bit, 
then charged it. Mad now, he took 
fast, swallowing the bug whole and 
then, knowing it for a phony, tried 
to throw it out through his gills. 

Ted socked the barb home and 
the silver king came busting out into 
the bright sun, showing 70 or 80 
pounds of silver clad power. Ted 
fought that fish for half an hour. He 
laid back on the rod, he yanked back 
with it, he made it bend into an 
inverted U. Somehow the rod took 
it and when the tarpon finally threw 
the hook, the rod bounced back as 
straight as it had ever been, a won- 
derful thing to see, no sets like in 
the old days. This glass could take 
it, but good. 

We didn’t land any big ones that 
day. But we must have jumped a 
couple of dozen fish over 100 pounds 
and all of them looked 200 to me. 
When a tarpon that big takes to the 
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air right in front of you—he grows! 

The next morning Ted showed up 
with a streamer he had especially 
prepared. 

“T tied it last night,” he said. “And 
I polished the hook till it’s like a 
needle.” 

“They'll like that fly,” I said, look- 


‘ing at the 5 inch long saddle hackle 


feathers. 

There were three on either side of 
the hook, flared outwards so when 
you made a retrieve they would 
close up on the hook, and when you 
stopped the retrieve they would flare 
outward. We call them working flies, 
or breathers, and such a fly will 
bring action from the dullest tarpon, 
stir him into fast and furious action. 

Ted had a hit on his first cast but 
didn’t connect. The fly came back 
our way. 

“Struck too fast,” grunted Ted. 
“Pulled it right out of his mouth.” 

I knew what he meant. When a 
tarpon comes up, mouth wide open, 
and sucks a fly bellywards, you hold 
your strike until he has started 
downwards or sideways, otherwise 
you strike and pull the fly right out 
of his open mouth. 

Ted got that fly back there before 
the tarpon had time to figure that 
anything was wrong. This time he 
inhaled it and Ted waited until he 
had turned. Then he struck, and 
struck and struck. Out came a long, 
slender bolt of silver lightning, split- 
ting the sky, twisting his body side- 
ways, doing a hula with his pe- 
duncle, his great tail beating the 
ozone. His gill rakers rattled out a 
rumba beat, like well worked cas- 
tanets. 

“TARPOOM!” yelled Ted. “TAR- 
POOM!” 

“Thirty-five pounds,” I said. “A 
little one.” 
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“He may be little,” said Ted. “But 
look at him. There’s nothing bush 
about a tarpon of any size. They’re 
all strictly big league.” 

Right then my eyeballs were out 
on sticks. That tarpon was perform- 
ing amazing gyrations, his aerial 
flights were more than spectacular. 

Whenever he jumped, Ted would 
drop the rod to avoid having a tight 
leader scrape on his sharp fins, his 
gill covers or even his scales, and be 
cut off. Then when the silver king 
banged back into the water, Ted 
would raise the rod and fight him 
that way. Then the fish took off for 
100 feet, fast, coming out in an end 
over end jump, then dogging it for 
a while. Ted pumped and pumped 
and hauled and kept the pressure on. 
He wasn’t gaining a foot but that 
tarpon had to be tiring. No fish, not 
even a tarpon, could withstand for 
long the tremendous pull of that 
outfit. It was a pretty fight, a thrill- 
ing duel with both fighters giving 
top flight performances. 

Ted finally beat that wild eyed 
tarpon down and brought him in to 
the skiff. I dipped him up with a 
wide-mawed landing net. 

That fish had scrapped for 20 min- 
utes and we estimated him at a good 
40 pounds. There may be gamer fish 
than a tarpon but I wouldn’t want 
to try to name it. Ted reached down, 
took the hook from the corner of 
the tarpon’s mouth, and motioned 
for me to release it. I upturned the 
net and we watched him slip down 
into the water and slowly swim 
away. He rated a 21 gun salute in 
my book and in Ted’s, too. 

“Next year,” I said, “we'll fish 
some of the canals for baby tarpon.” 

“You bet,” said Ted. “I’ve caught 
them five inches long and they fight 
just like their mothers and fathers.” 


“But we'll fish for the big ones, 
too,” he added. 


“These big ones,” I said. “They 
sure do make you want more.” 


“Landing a hundred pound tarpon 
with fly or spinning tackle is like 
hitting five homers in one ball 
game,” said Ted. “It’s just about as 
likely to happen.” 

“Anyway, I said, getting ready 
to yank the starting cord, “Anyway, 
we'll both be thinking about it.” 

END 
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All items described in this section 
have been given extensive field test- 
ing by Edmund McLaurin, Florida 
resident Board Member of National 
Sportsmen’s Research Institute, and 
a staff of cooperating expert Florida 
fishermen, hunters and campers. 

Fishing lures described have been 
extensively field tested, and have taken 
Florida fish under local conditions 
found at widespread points. They are 
mentioned for their worthiness, prop- 
erly fished. 

Inclusions will embrace both new 
and old, established products. Cri- 
terion for selection will be usefulness 
to Florida sportsmen, combined with 
represented quality and value, based 
on demonstrated effectiveness. 

The section is entirely divorced 
from the Advertising Department, and 
listed products are mentioned on their 
own merits, without influence of ad- 
vertising or friendship. 


Any reader who has wrestled 
with, and possibly ruined, a favorite 
fishing rod trying to separate joined, 
corroded sections, will likely be 
happy to learn of Liquid Wrench, a 
powerful blend of quick-acting solv- 
ents that frees metal joints “frozen” 











by rust, corrosion, scale, paint, 
varnish, carbon or gum. Just sat- 
urate stubborn bolts and joints with 
Liquid Wrench, and, if necessary, 
tap lightly with a hammer. 

The solution contains no acids, 
ether or kerosene, and will not 
harm finely finished surfaces, yet it 
acts like magic on rust and cor- 
rosion. 

A three ounce can is 30 cents; 
available from service stations and 
plumbing supply houses, or direct 
from Radiator Specialty Co., 1700 
Dowd Road, Charlotte, North Caro- 


lina. ; 


Creating something of a sensation 
among anglers who want to carry 
a lot of tackle in a lightweight, but 
strong, tackle box, in the new 
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“Jumbo” Fold-a-tray model 200R 
box made by Upper Midwest Manu- 
facturing Company, Minneapolis 4, 
Minnesota. 
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Made of Royalite, a synthetic rub- 
ber-based material, the ‘Jumbo” 
tackle box is 18” long, 9” wide, 634” 
deep, of seamless construction, wat- 
ertight and rustproof. Weight is 
only four pounds, yet it is tough 
enough to stand on. In field tests, 
it was thrown from a third story 
window to a hard pavement, and im- 
mersed in salt water time and again, 
without harm. 

Features include a large lower 
compartment, large enough to hold 
surf-size reels and other large tackle 
items; double-canti-lever trays with 
fourteen 134”x7%” cork-lined com- 
partments for lures of all sizes; two 
reel clips in the cover to accommo- 
date reels of fresh water size; gen- 
eral storage compartments at each 
end of the box; a long, narrow front 
trough for slender tackle items and 
rustproof hardware. A twin-action 
catch locks the box securely. Choice 
of attractive brown or green leather- 
grain finish. 

See it at your local tackle dealer. 
$15.00. 


Coon hunters, campers, fishermen, 
farmers, motorists and Boy Scouts 
especially, will find plenty of use 
for the VolKano portable electric 
hand lantern, featuring a_ sealed 
beam head that throws a powerful 
beam of light up to half a mile! 





Sealed beam feature makes an ordi- 
nary 6-volt battery last up to eight 
times longer, too. 

The case is rustless and corrosion 
proof; in field tests, this lantern even 
operated under water, so perfectly 
has the light been engineered. A 
hard rubber pistol grip handle 
makes the VolKano easy to direct 
and hold. 

Made by Richberry Electric Com- 
pany, 2335-45 West Cermak Road, 
Chicago 8. Known to the trade as 
the “Model 151 VolKano.” Price 
$7.95, at sporting goods stores or 
direct. Battery about 75 cents extra, 
from local sources of supply. 


Amateur and professional pho- 
tographers will go for this section- 
ized, waterproof, scuffproof vinyl 
gadget bag, made by the Hinson 
Mfg. Co., Box 480, Waterloo, Iowa, 
and distributed through leading 
camera and department stores. 





Made of tougher than leather 
“Hinsolon,’ a durable vinyl fabric; 
gives needed protection to costly 
cameras and equipment. Special 
hold-all, expandable pockets make 
it easy to carry such miscellaneous 
items as exposure meter, extra 
lenses, sun shades, filters, film hold- 
ers, flashbulbs and personal gadgets, 
while making all items readily ac- 
cessible. 

Comes with an adjustable shoul- 
der strap, and a choice of russet, 
burgundy or sadle brown colors. 
Retails for $5.95. Also available in 
smaller and larger models at neigh- 
boring prices. 


For keeping firearms, tools and 
other costly equipment in good con- 
dition, Sheath, a polarized rust pre- 
ventative put up in handy, home- 
size containers, will do the job in 
fine style, with a minimum of effort. 

Sheath neutralizes the corrosive 
action of sweaty hands and prevents 
finger marking. It spreads and dries 
to a thin, non-gumming film that 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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OWLS OF FLORIDA 
(Continued from Page 19) 


is barred with brown and whitish. 
The belly is conspicuously streaked 
with dark brown and white. The 
barred owl lacks ear-tufts, and so 
its head appears to be quite round. 
The iris of the eye is dark brown 
or black, not yellow as in the screech 
owl. 

The barred owl feeds largely upon 
rats, mice, frogs, lizards, crawfishes, 
and various insects; and, like the 
screech owl, is considered beneficial. 
It seldom if ever builds a nest of its 
own, and often lays in the aban- 
doned nest of a crow or hawk. 

Largest of Florida owls is the 
great horned owl. It is about two 
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and authors. 
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feet in length, with a maximum 
wingspread close to five feet. Its 
hooting call is said to be the deepest 
note of any bird. It is mottled with 
grayish, brown, and white, and has 
very conspicuous ear-tufts which it 
can raise or lower at will. 


The great horned owl is the only 
one of our native owls that is not 
considered to be decidedly helpful to 
man. It often feeds upon relatively 
large prey, including rats, pocket 
gophers, rabbits, opossums, squir- 
rels, birds, and snakes, as well as 
smaller creatures such as mice, fish- 
es, crawfishes, lizards, and insects of 
many kinds. From a dietary stand- 
point it probably does more good 
than harm, for it devours rats, mice, 
and pocket gophers in great num- 
bers, along with many grasshoppers, 
caterpillars, and beetles. Unfortu- 
nately, sometimes it takes up resi- 
dence near a farmyard, where it 
catches not only rats but also chick- 
ens and other poultry. Thus it be- 
comes unpopular with farmers, who 
see only the damage done and who 
do not know how many rodents have 
also been consumed. 


One of the most interesting of 
birds is the Florida burrowing owl. 
It is slightly smaller than the screech 
owl, but has proportionately longer 
legs which make it appear larger. It 
digs ground burrows in which to 
dwell, and sometimes takes over the 
abandoned tunnel of a gopher tor- 
toise. Unlike the other owls of Flor- 
ida, this species can see quite well 
in sunlight, and may be found by 
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day on the ground or on a fence post 
near its burrow. The Florida bur- 
rowing owl feeds largely upon mice, 
snakes, lizards, frogs, beetles, and 
grasshoppers; it also catches a few 
larger creatures such as rats and 
sparrows. 

A fifth owl, common in our state, 
is the barn owl, also called monkey- 
faced owl. It is about eighteen inches 
in length, with a heart-shaped facial 
ruff and no ear-tufts. It is whitish 
in color, with specklings and mot- 
tlings of buff and gray. 


As the name suggests, the barn 
owl often lives in old barns and out- 
buildings. It is always hungry, and 
is a better mouser than a dozen cats. 
Each night a barn owl may eat more 
than its own weight in mice, rats, 
pocket gophers, beetles, and the like. 
As usual with owls, the prey is de- 
voured whole or in large chunks, 
and the indigestible parts regurgi- 
tated. Beneath a barn owl’s nest, the 
bones of rodents may accumulate in 
remarkable quantities. On one oc- 
casion, a study was made of the bone 
litter around a barn owl’s nest. It 
included the skulls of 412 mice, 20 
rats, 20 shrews, one mole, and one 
sparrow! Here was excellent proof 
that this owl is a valuable bird. 


During the winter time several 
other owls come to Florida in their 
migrations. They do not stay with 
us for long, however, and while they 
are here they are generally quiet 
and secretive. Thus they are not apt 
to come to the attention of the aver- 
age Florida sportsman. END 
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IT HELPS IF YOU’RE 
A LITTLE CRAZY 


(Continued from Page 30) 


(For the information of interested 
readers, all three of the described 
baitsaver devices can be greatly im- 
proved by putting a ten cent alumi- 
num clothes sprinkler head on the 
end of the air discharge tube. This 
addition will break up the emanat- 
ing stream of large bubbles into 
many small ones and will distribute 
them more extensively.) 

While at Lake Talquin, I talked 
with a bass fisherman who favored 
small, live frogs as bait. He had a 
novel method of fastening them to 
the hook without impaling; he sim- 
ply used small rubber bands, snap- 
ped around bait and hook. 

From a bridge near Marco Island, 
just off the Tamiami Trail, an in- 
ventive snook fisherman put a light- 
ed flashlight in a clear plastic bag; 
twisted the top and tied it in a knot, 
and dropped bag and light into a 
large glass jar containing water and 
swimming minnows. He then screw- 
ed on the jar’s top to a watertight 
seal and suspended the improvised 
underwater light and bait prison 
from a length of stout cord. For the 
next two hours he enjoyed good 
fishing by dangling a baited hook 
alongside the underwater attraction! 

But a guy fishing at Lake Eustis 
was ’way ahead of everyone in sim- 
ple, fish-attracting ideas, in my opin- 
ion. He was taking fish on a lure 
that represented nothing more than 
a hook-equipped, printed picture of 
a minnow sealed in clear plastic, like 
some of the plastic-protected cards 
most of us carry in a billfold. I had 
previously seen a real minnow en- 
cased in transparent plastic and used 
as a lure, but not anything as simple 
as a colored picture of a bait fish! 

At Lake Istokpoga I ate freshly 
caught fish and Florida hush-puppies 
(the last my sole contribution to the 
meal) with a successful baitcaster 
from Vermont. His lure, when he 
handed it to me for inspection, sug- 
gested a realistic version of a sheet- 
metal worker’s nightmare. Three 
small corks had been covered with 
pieces of aluminum shaped like a 
double-blade propeller, and then all 
had been connected with a bead 
chain swivel running lengthwise 
through the three sections. Eyes had 
been added at the head end and a 
double hook at the tail end. The re- 
verse action propellers and jointed 
sections gave the lure a very erratic, 
laborous swimming motion when re- 
trieved. The Vermonter said that the 
sample I held represented his twen- 
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ty-first attempted design, one grad- 
ually improved as a result of annual 
fishing trips to the bass-filled waters 
of Florida’s Withlacoochee River and 
to lakes noted for their bass popula- 
tions. The unusual lure somehow 
sort of justified itself when its maker 
volunteered the information that he 
had been an animator for Walt Dis- 
ney’s cartoons for twenty years, and 
with Aviation Engineering during 
World War II, with every chance 
to study motion from every angle! 
Evidently, he liked my company, for 
one of his hand-made lures came to 
me in a mailing dated three weeks 
later. . 

Florida’s fishing fanatics are prone 
to be acutely comfort-conscious, I’ve 
discovered. 

Sitting on a jetty or a hard boat 
seat can get reasonably tiresome 
after the first two hours of a slow 
fishing day, and boat cushions are 
sometimes bulky and inconvenient 
to carry. Lately, I’ve seen enter- 
prising anglers at Key West, Cedar 
Keys, Jensen Beach and other fish- 
ing spots, using compact, pocketsize, 
uninflated plastic cushions which 
they inflate on the spot and use for 
both posterior comfort and as emer- 
gency life preservers. 

At appropriately-named Mosquito 
Lagoon, near Titusville, I had to 
make repeated applications of an in- 
sect repellent to face, neck and 
hands to keep the winged hordes at 
bay. But not so a fisherman in a 
nearby boat. He had one of those 
new, stylishly-made, straw fishing 
hats with a mosquito net concealed 
between the regular brim and a 
second one. When the mosquitoes 
reached the point of being trouble- 
some, this angler merely untucked 
the protective veil from its hidden 
home. ... That was one item I added 
before my next fishing trip. 

Idiosyncrasies of the current crop 
of Florida fishermen—as elsewhere 
—are such that few are 100% con- 
tent with a commercially-manufac- 
tured product made for their fish- 
ing success and pleasure. Take lures, 
for example; each individual usually 
has some pet theory for improving 
a lure. Some demand them with 
spinners fore and aft; others prompt- 
ly remove the supplied spinners the 
very first thing following acquisi- 
tion. Typical of this conflicting school 
of opinion is the case of a Florida 
manufacturer of a popular squid 
spoon, a lure widely used in salt- 
water fishing. Florida fishermen 
want his lure without a red bead 
at the line end. Conversely, North 
Carolina fishermen, seeking fish 
from the same schools that migrate 


along the eastern seaboard, from 
Florida northward, won’t buy it 
without an installed red bead. Con- 
sequently, the manufacturer has to 
make two models in order to sell to 
both Florida and North Carolina 
anglers, seeking the same kind of 
fish via identical fishing methods! 

On the other hand, most of the 
currently enjoyed tackle improve- 
ments, plus some of the practical 
ideas covered in this article, resulted 


from consumer ingenuity. 


That’s why I’m inclined to believe 
that the old Florida Cracker bait 
vendor wasn’t altogether condemn- 
ing modern fishermen and_ their 
methods, but was merely bringing 
his opinion up to date. After all, 
didn’t he say, “Maybe it helps if 
you're a little crazy!”? END 


HUNTING RULES 
(Continued from Page 13) 


Checking Stations: Hunters must 
check in and out of the hunt area 
each day through Jackson Guard 
Station, Niceville, Fla. 


SPECIAL ARCHERY HUNT RULES 
(Applicable to both Ocala and Eglin) 


1. Guns, pistols, other firearms, 
will not be permitted on the hunt 
area. 

2. Only a bow of at least 40 Ibs. 
draw pull shall be used. Arrows 
shall have well sharpened steel 
broadhead blades, of not less than 
Ygz nor more than 1% inches width. 

3. No person shall have with him 
in any vehicle a bow which is in the 
strung position nor shall he load or 
shoot a bow from any automobile, 
or other vehicle, moving or station- 
ary. 

4. Game showing evidence of 
having been shot with a firearm 
shall be considered illegal game. 

5. Legal game can be transported 
only during the special archery sea- 
son and for a period of three days 
immediately following. 

6. No person shall have in his 
possession or under his control any 
type of poisoned arrow or any arrow 
with explosive tip. 

7. No dogs allowed on the hunt 
area during the special archery sea- 
son. 

8. Any rule or regulation that 
governs the operation of hunts on 
the Ocala or Eglin Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area and is not in conflict with 
the preceding special archery hunt 
rules shall be in effect on the special 
archery hunt. END 
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BANDSHELL 
PROGRAM 


The Halifax Hunting and Fishing 
Club recently entertained approxi- 
mately 2,500 tourists and residents 
at Daytona Beach’s famous Band- 
shell on the beach. The Daytona 
Beach Archers’ Club had an archery 
exhibition showing many phases of 
hunting and target shooting. 


Dr. H. R. Wilber, President of the 
Florida Wildlife Federation gave an 
address on Conservation as it affects 
Florida tourists. Appropriate Wild- 
life movies rounded out the program. 

This is an annual affair and has 


been staged for many years by the 
local Club. 


STATE PARK 
VACATIONS 


Picnicking time is here again and 
we get that urge to pack an outdoor 
feast and head for Nature’s Tonic in 
the wide open places. 

No need to get “recreation-fam- 
ished” within easy driving distance 
of a Florida State Park. Your food 
and beverage carriers will keep your 
picnic feast piping hot or icy cold; 
your ventilated boxes are just the 
thing for sandwiches, fruits, pickles, 
olives, canned meats. There are 
outdoor fireplaces at the State Parks 
where you can cook up a breeze of 
bacon, hamburgers, coffee, or what 
have you. 

A listing of Florida’s State Parks, 
showing facilities and accommoda- 
tions in each, will be sent free on 
request by the Information Section, 
Florida Park Service, Center Build- 
ing, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Florida’s State Parks belong to 
you. They have facilities for large 
or small picnicking parties. Enjoy 
them. 
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Don Southwell, Editor 
P. O. Box 854, Ormond Beach 


OFFICERS 


EVERGLADES 
FROM THE AIR 


Members of the Florida Wildlife 
Federation, personnel of the Game 
Commission, and news  photogra- 
phers, recently went on a flight over 
the Everglades to get a look at the 
controversial 40-mile-bend region, 
an area reputed to be one of the 
last remaining hunting grounds in 
south Florida. 

Through the cooperation of the 
Dade County Conservation Council 
and the courtesy of Eastern Air 
Lines, many persons who attended 
the Game Commission meeting in 
Miami saw the Everglades from the 
air. Also on the flight were seen 
parts of the new impoundment area 
and 100-mile dike on the southern 
edge of the 800,000 acre Flood Con- 
trol District, now under the juris- 
diction of the Game and Fresh Wa- 
ter Fish Commission. 


Treasurer__________ 


Recording Secretary-__-_---______- Fred W. Gill, Zephyrhills 
Diet ts Don Southwell, Ormond Beach 


CONTROVERSIAL 
FISHING WATERS 


Of much significance is a recent 
decision by the Supreme Court of 
Missouri, when it upheld a 1952 de- 
cision by a lower court, that anglers 
have a right to fish public waters 
and that landowners along such 
streams must not hinder or attempt 
to close such waters to public use. 

The ruling stated that not only 
might sportsmen boat through such 
waters and fish, but that he might 
wade, tie up his boat for the neces- 
Sary purposes usually associated 
with such trips and _ otherwise 
use the stream bed, bars, and clearly 
recognizable areas over which the 
stream normally flows, subject to 
the usual respect for landowners’ 
rights against damage. 

(Might this not apply to the upper 


St. Johns River?) 
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SCHILLING’S FISHING 
(Continued from Page 35) 


upward. Between the two fallen 
trunks is a corridor of dark water 
about 10 ft. wide. An old, broken 
palm trunk juts from the water ex- 
actly between the growing fronds of 
the two trees. 

In that narrow pocket, and behind 
the snag, lives a giant snook. He and 
his brothers before him have lived 
there for many years. Most times, 
he will smash a surface plug or a 
popping bug if you cast. it well into 
the pocket, BEHIND the snag that 
guards the entrance. 

You can imagine what happens— 
it shouldn’t happen to a dog. I’ve 
seen strong men muttering to them- 
selves after weeks of this futile ef- 
fort. If the fish would take the lure 
even close to the snag, there might 
be a chance, but, so far, he has never 
cooperated. If you want to test him, 
you MUST cast well beyond the 
snag between the palm trunks. Any 
time I feel lucky, I go out and give 
ita whirl. The results are always the 
same. 

In my home waters, I have at 
least 50 other spots that offer action 
with the odds not quite so lopsided. 
Some of these places are of natural 
origin. Some have been thoughtfully 
provided. All of them produce de- 
pendable fishing. END 





_All forms of wildlife and plant- 
life are protected in Florida’s State 
Parks. 
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Connecticut, and Metropolitan New York-New 
Jersey area. Feature articles by well-known 


writers, all set in the “Southern New York” 
locale. 


$1.50 per year 


$2.50 two years 
SUBSCRIBE NOW 


To: Southern New York Sportsman 
169 Duane Street 
New York City 


Please enter my subscription to the Southern 
New York SPORTSMAN for ............ years. 
My check for $ 
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TESTS AND TELLS 
(Continued from Page 37) 


withstands indefinite storage. When 
applied to a firearm, or other pre- 
cision instruments, it flows easily 
to the most inaccessible places to 
provide safe protection. Withstands 
salt water yet is harmless to wood, 
leather, cloth of all kinds and all 
ferrous and non-ferrous metals. 


For sports f 


= 
it 
RUST 
PREVENTIVE ha 
ore 





One of the editors of this section 
has been field testing various rust 
preventatives since 1947. Sheath 
has been one of the very few prod- 
ucts to receive a top rating each 
year of the conducted tests. With- 
stands 60 degrees Fah. below zero 
to 600 degrees Fah. above zero with- 
out losing its protective qualities. 

Three ounce cans, for manual ap- 
plication, 35 cents. In two ounce, 
refillable plastic spray bottles, for 
applying uniform and continuous 
films, $1.00. Both types are widely 
stocked by sporting goods and hard- 
ware stores. END 


MUZZLE FLASHES 
(Continued from Page 27) 


very best offhand shots sway more 
or less in their holding, and, conse- 
quently, cannot make the consis- 
tently tight grouping of their shots 
that is required to get the low-down 
on precise sight adjustment. Even 
the sitting position, considered far 
steadier than offhand firing, cannot 
be depended on for the steadiness 
needed to properly sight in a rifle. 
Your immediate objective is to 
eliminate the problem of holding 
your rifle consistently steady while 
sighting in, and you should tackle 
the problem before you have wasted 
expensive ammunition and perhaps 
worked yourself into an exasperated 
frenzy. Prepare, therefore, to do 
your sighting in from the prone 
position. END 


# LOOKS «SMELLS TASTES 4/4 AEAL SHRIMP/ 


eer Fine catches 
7 a have been 
. made even 
> when they 
say ‘“‘nothing 
is striking 
today”’! 
5 colors, all waters—at your dealer. 


MANNING LURE CO., P. 0. BOX 933, N.0.,LA. 












WILDLIFE TRADING POST 


Especially designed for SWAPPING, BUY- 
ING or SELLING outdoor sports equip- 
ment, services, etc. Classified advertise- 
ments 25c a word per insertion, payable 
in advance. Minimum advertisements 15 
words or $3.75. Initials, abbreviations and 
groups of numbers count as words. Send 
copy and remittance to: Wildlife Trading 
Post, Florida Wildlife, Tallahassee, Fla. 





COTTAGES—RENT 


BRAND’S COTTAGES—Overnight and housekeep- 
ing. Lake Tarpon. Good fishing, boats and bait. 
Box 388, Tarpon Springs. Phone 2473. 


REAL ESTATE AND BUSINESS PROPERTIES 


Bass Capital of the World, St. Johns riverfront 
Homes, Groves, Business Opportunities. — C. J. 
ASBURY, Crescent City, Flortda. 


REAL ESTATE — BUSINESS PROPERTIES 


LAKEFRONT LOTS. Ideal for retirement, week- 
end, or winter home. Near Saint Johns River and 
Ocala National Forest. Excellent fishing, hunting. 
From $99.00. Free Literature. Monthly terms. 
CHAIN O’LAKES, PAISLEY, FLORIDA. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


“St. Johns River, Bass Capital of the World.” 
Worm farm and home, established business, $14,- 
500. Live bait hatchery, outboard agency. Boats, 
cottages, $38,500. Anything you want, we have it. 
Fishing and hunting lodges, homes, groves, in- 
come property. E. J. TeRonde, Welaka, Florida. 


FOR SALE 


Pointer Bird Puppies—5 male and 3 female, 95% 
white. Whelped April 11th. Wormed and healthy. 
These are very nice puppies. Males $40.00. Fe- 
males $30.00. Write J. I. Dunn, P.O. Box No. 579, 
Live Oak, Florida. 


FISH MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


Fishing lakes cleaned out and restocked. Hya- 
cinths, bonnets and mosses killed. Wholesale live 
bait. Giant African redworms. SOUTHERN FISH 
CULTURISTS, Ph. 6011-White, Leesburg, Fla. 


FISH BAIT FOR SALE 


LIVE BAIT FOR SALE—GILBERT’S HAPPY 
CONTENT WIGGLING, RED WATER WORMS— 
1,000 Worms, $5.00; 2,500 Worms, $11.25. Worms 
packed 100 to cup with ample feed for two weeks 
Orders shipped same day received, Prepaid.-- 
GILBERT’S FARMS, CHIPLEY, FLORIDA. 


RED WIGGLERS — 500 for $2.00. POSTPAID. 
Wholesale prices to dealers —GROVES HOWELL, 
Sneads, Florida. 


FISH MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


Lakes cleaned out and restocked. Hyacinths and 
“bonnets” killed. Live bait.—SOUTHERN FISH 
CULTURISTS, Leesburg and Tallahassee, Fla. 


WILD FOWL FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Peafowl, Pheasants, Wild Ducks. 
Wild Geese and Swans. 80 varieties. DAVIS & 
GIST, McIntoeh, Fla Florida perm!* No. 25, Fed. 
eral No. 33208. 


FOR SALE—White guineas. Pheasants for re- 
stocking, breeding, eating. Smith Game Bird 
Farm, Springfield Station, Box No. 142, Panama 
City, Florida. 


DOGS FOR SALE 





Bird dogs and hounds for sale. Have moved my 
kennels from Oklahoma, Have any kind of hunt- 
ing dog you want. Free literature. Trial allowed. 
Swannee River Kennels, Chiefland, Florida. 








OLIVER’S FLY BAIT CAP 


Ideal for fishermen, especially waders. Copper 
wire band is easy to attach hooks to and to 
take off but do not come off accidentally. 
Flies or plugs equally held. Price $2 prepaid 
tax included. 


F. R. Oliver, Lake Wales, Florida 
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FLORIDA SPORTSMAN GUIDE 


The Florida Sportsman Guide is a new section devoted to hunting and fishing camps, bait and tackle dealers and especially those serving 
the sportsmen in Florida. Considerable space will be available to such establishments at a special “Guide” advertising rate. 





OUTBOARD 
MOTOR SERVICE 


Parts and Repairs for All Makes 


OUTBOARDS FOR RENT 
Complete Hunting and Fishing 
Equipment — Rod & Reel Repairs 


RIVERS & LEWIS 


OAKS MOTEL 


FRESH & SALT WATER 


Groceries, Restaurant 
Service Station 


ICE — TACKLE — BAIT 
Panacea Bridge, 3 Mi. South of 


FISHING 


HOWEY 
BOAT BASIN 


BOAT BASIN & FISH CAMP 
Little Lake Harris—Proven 
Hottest Bass Spot in 
Central Florida 


YALAHA LANDING 


TRAILER PARK 
BOATS — BAIT 
Florida’s Finest Bass Fishing 
South Shore of Big Lake Harris 


P. O. Box 33 





AMOCO STATION 
1210 S. Adams — Tallahassee, Fla. PANACEA, FLORIDA HOWEY-IN-THE-HILLS, FLA. YALAHA, FLORIDA 
ORMAND’S LILLIE’S BOATS — BAIT—TACKLE | €, W, ROBERTS 
JUNGLE DEN Lakeside Cottages LLOYD'S Gomntereiinees 
is a fishi designed to gi ee 
is Aitmioat in. gucomui aettond ay HOUSE EREILIC pipet la FISH C AMP Hunting and Fishing Supplies 


conveniences for the fisherman and 
his family. 
BOATS, BAIT, MOTORS, GUIDES 
CABINS, SNACK SHOP 
On the St. John’s River 
ASTOR, FLORIDA 





YOU HAVE TO BE SMARTER 
THAN THE FISH 


(Continued from Page 31) 


are bedding in deep water and the 
wind is blowing the scent to you. 
The water is so deep that the smell 
is diffused by the time it reaches the 
surface and it is quite a distance 






FLORIDIANS and 
FLORIBIARS- TO-BE 


will want 






to read 


FLORIDA 
SPEAKS 








monthly 









Incomparable as are its fishing, hunting 
and outdoor recreation, Florida living offers 
much more than that. And FLORIDA 
SPEAKS is the only magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to Florida homemaking, Florida 
building, Florida gardening, Florida cook- 
ing and Florida travel and sports. To know 
Florida, to live the Florida way, subscribe 
to FLORIDA SPEAKS Magazine, now com- 
mencing monthly publication. 


* 
FLORIDA SPEAKS 


1424 Fourth St. South, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription. 
[] l-year $2.50 [] 2-year $4.00 
[] 3-year $5.00 
[] Remittance enclosed. 
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BOATS — MOTORS — BAIT 
SANDY BEACH on LAKE EUSTIS 


P.O. Box 1404 
EUSTIS, FLORIDA 


from the bed. Another factor is that 
possibly the fish aren’t feeding at 
the time that you find the bed. If 
this is the case try along around sun 
down, and you will usually find 
them in a feeding mood. Bream 
are finicky about what they like to 
eat. One day they might be feed- 
ing on earth worms, and you can 
catch your limit in short order. The 
next day you don’t have any luck, 
still you know the fish are there. 
If this happens to you, experiment 
with several different types of bait 
such as: Bonnet Worms that are 
found in the stalks of the Bonnets, 
or take a fine mesh dip net and 
catch some fresh water shrimp off 
the shallow grass beds. Lately there 
have been several Cricket farms es- 
tablished in Florida, and the use of 
Crickets for bait has become very 
popular. Bream are partial to 
Crickets, and sometimes Shellcrack- 
ers will hit them with gusto. In 
finding Shellcrackers, look for float- 
ing concentrations of snail shells; if 
the water is calm sometimes you 
can hear them crushing the shells 
when they are feeding. Sniff fish- 
ing is very productive in finding 
both Shellcrackers, and Bream. All 
you need is horse sense and a good 
sense of smell. Travel along slowly 
close to the grass or in the bonnets. 
Soon you will detect a fishy odor. 
Figure out which direction it is 
coming from and start to fish up- 


on Route 20, Ochlockonee River 
22 Miles West of 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
Star Route — Box 97 


GROCERIES 
SERVICE STATION 


HOSFORD, FLORIDA 


wind, moving along slowly. Pretty 
soon you should run into a bed. 
Bream can be caught almost the year 
round, but after the Summer bed- 
ding period they are scattered. A 
good fly fisherman with small pop- 
pers or pan fish flies can usually 
catch a good mess of fish by work- 
ing along the grass shores. 

After the weather gets colder and 
the water cools off the Speckled 
Perch start to make their appear- 
ance. The early fish are readily 
caught by trolling in the water out 
from the grass—using a small plug 
or spoon. Later they bed similar to 
Bream, and can be found in much 
the same manner by sniff fishing. 
Their chief bait is minnows, but 
some can be caught by using a 
small streamer-spinner combination 
and working the edge of the weeds 
with a fly rod. 


In trying to be smarter than the 
fish use a trial and error method. 
You might think that it is a waste 
of time, but once the proper loca- 
tion and style of catching fish are 
found the situation usually remains 
the same for some time. When your 
luck runs out in that location, or 
the fish quit biting at the offered 
bait, try another spot and a new 
kind of bait, and maybe you will 
have another good fishing trip by 
realizing that in order to catch fish, 
“You have to be smarter than the 


fish.” END. 


ATTENTION, BAIT DEALERS! 


We have millions of Large Red Wigglers ready for shipment. Contact us for prices and your regular 
requirements. Worms hand picked and packed 50 or 100 to container with ample feed for two weeks. 


Orders Shipped Same Day Received 


GILBERT’S FARMS 


CHIPLEY, FLORIDA 





FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


ra 2 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE MAGAZINE 


“for that BIG ONE 
that DIDN’T get away” 








IN TRIBUTE TO 


JOE DOAKES 


Who unaided, has caught on 
Rod & Reel, on the1Sf day of June 








the year 


WEIGHT 


SPECIE lar e_mouth black bass ood 
Biggez 


THUY PUB: 


Florida Wildlife Fishing Citations 
are available without charge, to 
any and all subscribers to Florida 
Wildlife Magazine, and their im- 
mediate families, who catch any 
of the following fresh-water game 
fish of the prescribed size require- 


ments: 
SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 
Se eM ES 3 8 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 
1 pound or larger 


fp Meee 2 pounds or larger 


CHAIN PICKEREL 
_.... 3 pounds or larger 


BLACK CRAPPIE 
__...........2 pounds or larger 


RED BREAST 
12 pounds or larger 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 


listed below: 


Name 

Species of Fish 

Type of Tackle, Bait Used 
Where Caught 

Catch Witnessed by 
Registered, Weighed by 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


Address 


Length 


Date 262 


of 


(Signature of Applicant) 










ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


All fish must be taken from the 
fresh waters of the state of Florida, 
as defined by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. Fish must 
be caught on conventional fly, 
spinning, or bait-casting tackle, 
with artificial or live bait, in the 
presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and 
recorded at a fishing camp or 
tackle store within the state by 
the owner, manager, or an author- 
ized agent of the respective estab- 
lishment. 


Application for a Florida Wild- 
life Fishing Citation must be made 
within 10 days of the date fish 
was caught. Application must be 
made on the prescribed form as 
shown on this page. (Requests for 
additional forms should be ad- 
dressed to: Florida Wildlife, Game 
& Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
Tallahassee, Florida.) 


Citation, showing recorded data 
of the catch, will be mailed to the 
applicant upon receipt of applica- 
tion form that has been properly 
filled out and signed. 


The receipt of any and all pho- 
tographs pertaining to the regis- 
tered catch, including the applicant 
and the fish, will be appreciated 
by the editor for use in Florida 
Wildlife Magazine. 
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Florida 
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Big Issues’ | 
Of Florida Wildlife 


For Only *2.00 


The Florida Magazine for all Sportsmen 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


Enter or extend my subscription for _______ year (s) 
for FLORIDA WILDLIFE at $2.00 per year. 


[] Check; [] Cash; [] Money Order herewith. 
Mailing Address: 

Name 
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THE LISRARY 
STATE CAPITOL 
TALLAHASSEE» 
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